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Philadelphia Mother- 


house Honors Pastor 
and Deaconesses 


OctosEeR 26 an unusual service was 
held in the chapel of the Mary J. Drexel 
Motherhouse for Deaconesses in Phila- 
delphia. By action of the board, this 
hour was set apart in recognition of the 
services of the beloved pastor and 
rector of the institution, Dr. Ernest F. 
Bachmann, who for the past thirty-five 
years has served with outstanding suc- 
cess not only this motherhouse but also 
the United Lutheran Church in the 
cause of inner missions and especially 
of deaconess work. 

The opening service was in charge of 
Dr. Bachmann. Dr. W. F. Herrmann 
read the closing service and brought 
the greetings of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania and of its president, Dr. 
E. P. Pfatteicher. Dr. Henry Offermann 
of the Philadelphia Seminary, on be- 
half of the board, presented a fitting 
resolution in which he paid high tribute 
to the untiring work and accomplish- 
ments of Dr. Bachmann in the further- 
ance of the deaconess work in Amer- 
ica. Dr. Bachmann closed the addresses 
of the afternoon with a few words of 
appreciation. 

The program prepared for this serv- 
ice mentioned two sisters who had 
completed fifty years of service in the 
deaconess work; namely, Sister Mar- 
garet Weller and Lena Beideck;. three 
who have served the Church for 
twenty-five years: Elizabeth Grunow, 
Anna Scheyhing, and Frederike. Fess- 
ler. At the bottom of the program stood 
the name of the pastor: others first, he 
last. That has always been his motto 
and action in the Church. 


Co-workers Recognized 

After the evening meal and a visit- 
ing hour with some of the sisters or 
guests of the Home, an informal pro- 
gram was held in one of the reception 
rooms of the Motherhouse. A few for- 
mer co-workers of Dr. Bachmann had 
been invited to help in this celebration. 
Dr. Offermann brought greetings to the 
oldest deaconess living in America, 
Sister Magdalene von Bracht, who has 
been in service for seventy years. Prof. 
H. Wendell from Long Island Univer- 
sity, a co-laborer with Dr. Bachmann, 
greeted the golden jubilee sisters and 
also two who had rounded out forty 
years of service: Marie Munz and 
Bertha Mueller. Another co-worker 
and teacher, Dr. E. Voehringer, for- 
merly superintendent of mission schools 
in Togo, Africa, spoke of his mission 
experiences. Dr. Herrmann paid trib- 
ute to Pastor Bachmann, and Sister 
Anna Ebert as head of all sisters in this 
Motherhouse closed the program with 
words of felicitation. 


Dr. Paul Roth Addresses 
Ohio Lutherans 


WHAT was in many respects an out- 
standing Reformation Festival was held 
in Youngstown, Ohio, on the evening 
of November 2. The Stambaugh Audi- 
torium, which seats 3,000, was filled to 
capacity and a group of nearly forty 
congregations of the Mahoning Valley 
participated in the service. 

For the first time in this intersynod- 
ical endeavor, the full Common Serv- 
ice was used with Pastor William Wahl 
of Good Hope congregation in Youngs- 
town, acting as liturgist, and- Pastor 
C. F. Christiansen of Calvary congre- 
gation, Sharon, acting as lector. 

The address was delivered by Paul 
H. Roth, D.D., of Minneapolis, Minn., 
on the subject, “The Triumphant 
Word.” The Youngstown Vindicator, in 
a leading article the following day 
hailed the address as a timely word 
spoken in the face of disheartening 
world conditions. 

Besides the use of the Common Serv- 
ice in the celebration by congregations 
of the United Lutheran and American 
Lutheran Churches and the Augustana 
Synod were two other outstanding ac- 
complishments. The first was the for- 
mation of a youth choir of 160 voices, 
that for five weeks met to learn and 
present the music of the service. They 
sang the service and an anthem with 
finish. The second innovation was the 
response of the District Lutheran 
Brotherhood in raising nearly $300 
among the interested men of the vicinity 
of Youngstown to underwrite the serv- 
ice and all expenses. Mr. Walter Bartz, 
active layman, and guiding light be- 
hind the energies of the Brotherhood 
group, deserves great credit for this part 
of the arrangements. He worked tire- 
lessly for weeks to take care of every 
detail from the business standpoint. The 
offering for the evening was given in 
full for the welfare of Lutheran young 
men in Selective Service Centers. 

The large auditorium fully equipped 
and appointed after the Lutheran tra- 
dition and the beautiful rendition of 
the service was enjoyed by a large 
number of pastors and members of 
other churches who have been out- 
spoken concerning the effectiveness and 
the beauty of the service. 

M. A. STutt. 


John M. Sarver Dead 


John M. Sarver, founder of the Ohio 
State Life Insurance Company, died at 
his home in Columbus, Ohio, Novem- 
ber 3, at the age of seventy-five years. 

For many years a member of the 
Board of Directors of Wittenberg Col- 
lege at Springfield, Ohio, and a mem- 
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ber of the First Lutheran Church, Co- 
lumbus, Mr. Sarver started the present 
campaign for Wittenberg in December 
1940 with a gift of $175,000. Burial was 
made in his native city, Canton, Ohio. 

When making his great gift toward 
Lutheran higher education, Mr. Sarver 
wrote to President R. E. Tulloss as fol- 
lows: “As I attempt to estimate the 
total national and world situation to- 
day, when it appears that the very 
foundations of civilization are being 
threatened, it is increasingly my con- 
viction that if the economic order which 
we have inherited from our fathers is 
to be preserved, the forces of Christian 
education, such as are represented in 
Wittenberg College, must play an in- 
fluential part. 

“I have been deeply impressed by 
the part which is being played by Wit- 
tenberg in this total task... . May we 
rejoice in the fact that this school has 
remained consistently loyal to its 
Christian origins, and continues to re- 
gard itself above all as a serving agency 
of the Church.” 


November 26, 1941 


Sir, We Would See Jesus 


Last Sunday’s services brought to an end another 
ecclesiastical year, and next Sunday brings the Chris- 
tian world once more to the first Sunday in Advent and 
to the threshold of another cycle of memorial festivals. 

In some respects the Christian’s program for each 
church year is largely a repetition of Scripture selec- 
tions, prayers, and activities. But always there must be 
regard for conditions and circumstances. One year’s 
planning can never be expected to meet the situations 
of another twelve-month period. 

First of all, preachers, teachers, leaders, and all those 
to whom the churches have committed duties to be per- 
formed must sharply distinguish their relations to the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ from the “way of life” which the 
civil and economic situations present to us. We have 
received by divine revelation a “sure word of prophecy” 
which can be proclaimed without doubt or hesitancy. 


The divine provisions for immortality, the covenant of 
eternal happiness through faith in Christ, and the con- 
tentment flowing from trust in our Saviour are given 
to the churches for proclamation and administration. 
They are its exclusive treasures. They can come from 
no other earthly source, and they should be always and 
everywhere available. 

Religion’s most valuable contribution to world sta- 
bility will be our Bible’s declarations against the counsels 
of vengeance. The church will be heedless of its proper 
authority and lack divine approval if it fails to issue 
definite warnings against ruthless spoilation of indi- 
viduals and families, of nations and races. 

Only proper regard for mercy and peace among men 
of good will can bring human betterment out of this 
travail of human sufferings. Our Lord commits to His 
children the stewardship of grace. 
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Minister Walks Out 

THE Rev. Paul D. Wright does not intend to be the 
pastor of a bingo-playing church. He walked out in the 
middle of the service at the Winton Congregational- 
Christian Church in Rochester, 
N. Y., upon learning that chil- 
dren had been set to work pass- 
ing out through the congrega- 
tion slips of paper announcing 
<> a forthcoming bingo party. 

“Don’t forget the date, 
Wednesday, November 5. Play 
sf} Ognib or Sdrac. Come, bring 
Hh your friends and have some 
i fun for only two thin dimes 

: and a nickel at the home of 
Mrs. —,” said the slips of paper. “Ognib” and “Sdrac” 
make sense when spelled backwards. 

The pastor had already resigned, effective December 
23, because he could not prevail on certain members to 
stop bingoing under church auspices. But when the 
printed slips were passed around, on November 2, he 
could restrain himself no longer. He announced that he 
was quitting right then. “I will never set foot in that 
church again,” he says. 


Confraternity Convention 

CaTHOLIcs are making remarkable progress in their 
program of religious education outside parochial school 
systems, it was shown at the seventh national convention 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in Philadel- 
phia last week. 

Soon after the beginning of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, “Schools of Christian Doctrine” were founded by 
Catholics, the first in 1536 in Milan. The purpose of the 
schools was to instruct children and unlettered persons 
in the fundamental duties of Christianity. 

Amazing development of the teaching program has 
taken place in America in the last forty years. Every 
Roman Catholic parish is expected to set up the Con- 
fraternity within its bounds. The aims of this move- 
ment are to further the religious instruction of children 
not attending parochial schools, in vacation schools and 
school year instruction classes; to establish discussion 
clubs for Catholic youth of high school age and for the 
adult laity; to inspire religious instruction of children by 
parents in the home; to conduct religious correspondence 
courses, and inquiry classes for non-Catholics; and to 
distribute Catholic literature, especially papers and 
magazines. 

Each parish is expected to provide teachers, home 
visitors, helpers, discussion club leaders, parent-educa- 
tors, and apostles to non-Catholics. 


Oxford Group Must Move Headquarters 

THe American headquarters of the Oxford Group 
Movement has long been the church house of Calvary 
Episcopal Church, New York City. Dr. Samuel M. 
Shoemaker, rector of Calvary Church, was one of the 
earliest of the disciples of Dr. Frank Buchman. 


By G. ELson RUFF 


Dr. Shoemaker has announced that the Calvary 
Church house will no longer be used as headquarters, 
reports Religious News Service. 

“When the Oxford Group was, by its own definition, 
‘a movement of vital personal religion working within 
the churches to make the principles of the New Testa- 
ment practical as a working force today,’ we fully identi- 
fied ourselves with it,” states Dr. Shoemaker. 

“Certain policies and points of view, however, have 
arisen in the development of Moral Rearmament (a 
movement sponsored by the Oxford Group) about 
which we have certain misgivings. With this in mind, 
and also because it has become increasingly difficult to 
function as a parish church when the facilities of Cal- 
vary House were largely taken up by its use as a na- 
tional headquarters for Moral Rearmament, it has 
seemed advisable to us... that this house should cease 
to be used in this way.” 

The inner circle of clerical supporters of the Oxford 
Group Movement has been quietly seceding. The Rev. 
Sherwood Day and the Rev. Frederick C. Lawrence are 
among those formerly prominent in the movement who 
have been detaching themselves from it. Many of the 
former Groupers are once more looking to the Church 
as the agency for transforming human life. 


Joseph Fort Newton Says 

Dr. NEwTon, upon returning from a two-iionth visit 
in Great Britain, says the church over there must be 
reorganized after the war, or organized religion “will 
become irrelevant in England.” He says that in spite 
of the fact that the English people are exhibiting a great 
return to religion, the churches are empty. 

“Religion seems unable to provide proper leader= 
ship, and is not a great force in England now,” he said. 
“There is no religious prophet who can interpret the 
war to the people who are bewildered since the Church 
has not been able to explain the war to them.” 

“Denominations will have to learn to work together,” 
Dr. Newton says. The class system is breaking down. 

Recent breakdown in negotiations between Anglican 
and Free churchmen has been reported from England. 
A joint commission has been studying possibilities of 
union. Reconciliation of doctrines of baptism, the com- 
munion, and ordination of ministers are declared im- 
possible at the present time. 


Niemoeller 

“One of the bravest men of our times, a man whose 
hand I would like to clasp, a man who loves Jesus,” says 
the Rev. Francis X. Talbot, editor of the Roman Cath- 
olic journal America, about Martin Niemoeller. “Being 
a saintly man and a humble follower of Christ,” it was 
inevitable, said Father Talbot, “that he should be in 
conflict with a power in Germany that was Satanic.” 
Dr. Talbot, along with Dr. Charles S. MacFarland of the 
Federal Council of Churches and Dr. Louis I. Newman, 
Jewish rabbi, recently discussed Niemoeller’s book of 
sermons, God Is My Fuehrer, in a radio broadcast. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.ius F. SEEBACH 


Some Years Ago a special act of Congress allowed 
Eric Hecht and his family to remain in this country, 
though they were beyond the scope of that year’s immi- 
gration quota. Today Mr. Hecht is paying big dividends 
on Uncle Sam’s kindness. Just when our steel plants 
were distracted and helpless before the problem of get- 
ting enough iron and steel scrap to supply the mounting 
demands of their Bessemer and open hearths, this one- 
time immigrant solved the stubborn problem of reclaim- 
ing profitably steel that heretofore has been thrown out 
with the slag. The process is absurdly simple—the slag 
is crushed and the steel extracted with a series of mighty 
magnets. Mr. Hecht has been appointed by the OPM to 
build a number of reclamation plants to further this 
process for the defense program. So Uncle Sam gets 
back his bread cast on the waters with a rich covering 
of butter and jam; and another immigrant more than 
justifies his presence here. 


The Young Shah of Iran, Mohammed Reza Pahlevi, 
informed a U. P. correspondent (October 26) that he 
favored constitutional rule and the spread of public 
schooling. “Dictatorships and autocracies are short- 
lived,” said he, “and likely to be disastrous to any coun- 
try, because no one man can always make the proper 
decision,” while “democracy permits the pooling of ideas 
for checks and balances.” He also stated that “free peo- 
ple need a well-informed press because it is a safeguard 
to democracy. Newspapers are necessary for the public 
and government, because they serve as mirrors and 
barometers in informing each other.” Evidently the 
young Shah has drawn some lessons from the fate of 
his father’s autocratic rule, aided, no doubt, by the in- 
structions of his present British advisers. Whatever the 
source, the judgment is good, and we shall all do well to 
remember and retain our own rich American heritage in 
the midst of the external pressure and internal in- 
fluences now operating among us to weaken the safe- 
guards of our democracy. 


Word From Shanghai (October 31) reports that a na- 
tive Chinese Catholic bishop, Chow by name, nine 
Chinese students and four Catholic nuns (one a Ger- 
man) were put to death by Japanese soldiers at 
Hsienhsien, Shantung Province. The reason given for 
the execution was the discovery of guns and ammuni- 
tion in a lake near the Catholic mission. The soldiers 
assumed and charged that the arms were the property 
of the local bands of Chinese guerillas, and that the mis- 
sion was treasonably co-operating with them. The mis- 
sioners pleaded that the arms had been stored in the 
mission since the days of the Boxer uprising, and that 
they themselves had dumped them into the lake in order 
to avoid any suspicion of helping the guerillas. Their 
plea was not accepted, so they suffered for the very 
thing they were trying to avoid. 


Haiti is Looking more and more to the United States 
for guidance in education, as well as in its economics 
and agriculture. That is natural, since Haiti’s Director 
of Education (also of Labor and Agriculture), Morris 


Dartigue, is a graduate of Columbia University. Pres- 
ident Elie Lescot proposes to send ten teachers to the 
U. S. A. for special training each year. In the mean- 
time the French system of public education will con- 
tinue to be followed, by which the great majority of 
Haiti’s 80,000 pupils cannot go beyond a six-year pri- 
mary course. Religion, however, fails to receive the 
same consideration as education. The Living Church, 
the leading Episcopal weekly in our land, recently re- 
ported that Protestant missions in Haiti are being 
severely persecuted by the Haitian government. Homes 
of Protestants have been searched by the police—‘for 
evidences of voodoo worship!” Chapels have been closed 
by police orders. Baptists and Episcopalians at Mire- 
balais were beaten and asked to deny their faith. When 
they refused, they were put into concentration camps. 
Others were forced to walk for miles without food or 
water to distant magistrates for refusing to sign cards 
renouncing their faith. The Living Church states that 
the Catholic Archbishop of Haiti has no part in this out- 
rage, that he has condemned the violence of the author- 
ities, and disavowed their activities. However, the fact 
remains that the Catholics have not been disturbed by 
the violence. 


The National Education Association, through its Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, is afraid of the effects of 
Federal control upon American education. For that 
reason it is urging the discontinuance of the National 
Youth Administration and the Civilian Conservation 
Corps as separate agencies. The N. E. A. fears the com- 
petition between a permanent Federal system of educa- 
tion controlled from Washington and the public school 
systems throughout the country in the hands of state 
and local authorities. In their minds is the effect pro- 
duced in totalitarian countries by the national youth 
movements that have eliminated the influence of the 
church, the family and the community. Centralization 
of power is an insidious thing. Even with the best in- 
tentions it leads inevitably to the exercise of arbitrary 
power, the assertion of the right to direct thought in 
chosen channels, and the assumption that such authority 
must always be right. Democracies should never forget 
that “that country is governed best which is governed 
least.” 


In Anticipation of the approaching celebration of 
Mexico’s “Day of the Revolution” (November 20), the 
government recently arranged to send out two relays of 
Indian runners, to carry flaming torches throughout the 
land, from Sonora in the north to Yucatan in the south. 
These burning symbols of freedom were intended to 
emphasize the message of the government as it was 
borne by the runners, calling upon all the people to 
prepare fittingly for the celebration. Unfortunately the 
motives of the runners fell under suspicion before they 
had gone very far. As a runner entered the village of 
San Ignacio, in the State of Sinaloa, his purpose was 
seriously misunderstood. The police surrounded the fly- 
ing messenger and put him in jail as a dangerous char- 
acter. They thought he intended to set the town on fire. 


A Quiet Place for 
Reading and Keeping 
in Touch with Home Folk 


Reports from pastors 
serving Lutheran Cen- 
ters in communities ad- 
joining training camps 
indicate that this min- 
istry (sponsored by Lu- 
therans of the United 
States through the Serv- 
ice Men’s Division of the 
National Lutheran Coun- 
cil) is accomplishing 
notable results for the 
Church. 

The Rev. W. Everett 
Hedeen, Alexandria, La., 
has written concerning 
The Lutheran Center, 325 
Jackson Avenue: 

“Last week-end was a 
big one for us at the 
Center. On Saturday the 
city was swarming with 
soldiers, for in addition 
to the majority of the 32d 
and 24th Divisions being 
in the territory we also 
had the 43d, the 31st and 
the 8th Divisions camped 
nearby. Saturday and 
Sunday were the last 
free days for some be- 
fore the maneuvers, and to anyone who knows the Army that 
explains a great deal as far as Army activity is concerned. 

“The men began coming to the Center shortly after noon 
Saturday and kept on coming in a steady stream until ten, 
when it tapered off. From 3.30 to 4.30, 341 men entered the 
Center, and that was about the tempo which prevailed most 
of the day. Sunday morning when I arrived at the Center 
shortly after nine o’clock there were 60 men already on 
hand (the porter having opened up early to clean); the 
strange thing about it was that of this group I knew only 
half a dozen. All were strangers from the 31st and 43d, etc. 
All day Sunday a steady stream of men poured into our 
building. ; 

“It was interesting to hear the comments of the new men 
in this territory. Almost to a man they were loud in praise 
of the work being done by the Lutherans through the Center. 
They acclaimed the place the finest they had seen, which is 
significant for they have, especially the 43d which originates 
in New England, traveled over considerable ground before 
coming to Alexandria. There are not many Lutherans in the 
43d however. In speaking with several chaplains and other 
officers it seems that they run about half a dozen Lutherans 


Draftees Report for Duty at One of the Camps 
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to their regiments. Other regiments may have more. We 
gave posters announcing the Center to men and officers of 
these visiting Divisions who promised to post them. Evi- 
dently the few who came in at first were good missionaries 
for on later days one of 
the ‘must visit’ places in 
Alexandria was the Lu- 
theran Center for a great 
number of officers and 
enlisted men.” 

Chaplain Marcus C. 
Rieke of San Antonio, 
writes: 

“One of our boys is a 
member of the U. L. 
C. A. in New York. This 
boy put himself out to 
minister to a buddy who 
was put in the city jail 
without friends or help. 
He invited me to go with 
him to the jail, which I 
did; and when we met 
with the lad who was 
behind the bars, I found, 
to my great surprise, that 
he was a Jew. After we 
did what we could for 
the Jewish buddy and 
left the place, I asked the 
boy why he was so con- 
cerned about the Jewish 
soldier, and I got this 
reply: ‘I have been try- 
ing to bring Abie to 
Christ, and I thought that 


A Homelike Atmosphere in the 
Tullahoma Center, Tenn. 
Chaplain N. A. Miller in Charge 
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The Lutheran Service Center, Norfolk, Virginia. 
4. West City Hall Avenue 
Frederick A. Smith, Service Pastor 


this, perhaps, was God’s way to show him what we Luther- 
ans believe is not only words, but deeds as well. I would 
want someone to do that for me, were I in his place.’ ” 


THE LUTHERAN SERVICE CENTER AT NORFOLK, VA., 
was formally opened September 12 with an inspection by 
chaplains from Army and Navy posts in the Hampton Roads 
vicinity. Among those present were Chaplain R. L. Lewis, 
Navy Yard, Portsmouth, Chaplains W. W. Edel, C. A. Ney- 
man and James L. Shealy from the Naval Operating Base 
in Norfolk, Chaplain O. D. Coble and Lieut. John F. Houser 
from Camp Pendleton, Chaplain John L. Sutterfield from 
Fort Story, and Chaplains A. B. Claus and H. J. Wuebbens 
from Fort Eustis. Mr. H. G. Parker, Director of Public Wel- 
fare of Norfolk, brought greetings from Mr. Charles B. 
Borland, City Manager. Mr. Arthur H. Jones and Miss Alice 
S. Leslie represented the recreational department of the Fed- 
eral Security Board. The Rev. Paul A. Plawin, pastor of 
Trinity Lutheran Church, and Dr. Luther W. Strickler, pas- 
tor of First Lutheran Church, with their wives, and the Rev. 
J. I. Coiner of First Lutheran Church, Portsmouth, repre- 
sented the local Lutheran 
congregations. 

The CENTER occupies 
the entire second floor of 
the building at 114 W. City 
Hall Ave. The third floor is 
available for any future ex- 
pansion that is found neces- 
sary. The area of each floor 
is 50 x 110 feet. The lounge, 
25 x 60 feet, is furnished in 
chrome-leather. Several 
pieces of maple furniture 
serve to break the monotony 
of what might otherwise 
have been a store-like area. 
There is a powerful radio in one cor- 
ner and a good piano in another, mag- 
azines on the tables, rugs on the floor 
and drapes at the windows—everything 
carefully selected for harmonious op- 
tical effects. One service man said, 
“Put pop and mom over in that corner 


(Upper) Service Men Feel at od at 
325 Jackson Ave., Alexandria, La 


(Lower) The Lutheran Center, 
212 W. Front St., Hattiesburg, Miss., 
W. E. Fox, Service Pastor 
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and I’d be right at home.” Across the width of the floor, for 
the back one-third, is a game area in which one finds ample 
opportunity for almost any sort of recreational activity; table 
tennis on three tables; checkers, chess, Chinese checkers, 
backgammon, football, and many other table games are 
available, with an ample supply of sturdy game tables and 
comfortable chairs. And, of course, in the corner the in- 
evitable dart game and deck quoits. 

A good-sized chapel has been provided, in which is found 
an altar and pulpit, finished in mahogany, with a rich maroon 
dossal behind the altar, crucifix and candles on the retable 
and a red-bound missal on the altar. The altar is located 
where it can be seen by all who come up the steps, and the 
chapel door is left open in order that the altar may convey 
its silent message to all who might see it as they enter the 
Center. At night, when the chapel is not in use, the room 
will be left in darkness—but a powerful spotlight, with 
amber tint, throws an eight-foot circle of light on the cross 
and altar, being very effective in catching the eye of those 
who enter. 

The office is small, but is equipped for the two service 
pastors and one secretary. 

Near the office, which has ample opportunity for inter- 
views with the men who may have problems to bring to the 
service pastors, is a quiet writing room, equipped with 
writing tables; stationery being supplied when it is needed. 

A large neon sign has been erected over the door, and 
cther signs will soon be erected to guide those who may be 
driving on the main highway of Norfolk, one-half block 
west of the Center. 

Two service pastors are in attendance: the Rev. Frederick 
A. Smith of the Service Men’s Division of the National 
Lutheran Council and the Rev. B. P. Wallschlaeger of the 
Army and Navy Commission of the Synod of Missouri. 


MANY LUTHERANS AT CAMP FORREST, 
TULLAHOMA, TENNESSEE 


Most of the men at Camp Forrest have come from sections 
where there are large Lutheran constituencies. While it has 
to date been impossible to obtain accurate figures, indica- 
tions are that there are approximately two thousand Lu- 
theran men at Camp Forrest. 

The fact that there is not a single Lutheran church in 
Tullahoma has added much to the compre- 
hensiveness of the program at The Tullahoma 
Center, 203 S. Jackson Street. Success in 
procuring suitable quarters has made it pos- 
sible in a measure to meet this lack. The 
Center occupies a one-story brick building 
originally erected for club 
quarters. The interior con- 
sists of a large club room 
with open fireplace, a large 
adjacent room, and two 
lavatories. The main room 
is furnished with comfort- 
able lounging furniture, 
writing desks, chess and 
checker tables, floor and 
table lamps, magazine and 
tract tables, bookcases and 
books, radio, piano, and 
library table. The adjacent 
room is equipped with a fine 
ping pong table. By the use 
of a portable dossal curtain, 
altar with hangings, a pul- 
pit, and folding chairs, the 
main room can be converted 
quickly into a very attrac- 
tive chapel. 

The Service Center is in 


A Friendly Chat in the Office of Chaplain Rieke, 
San Antonio 


charge of two service pastors, namely, Nelson A. Miller of 
the Service Men’s Division of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, and Theodore Schliepsiek of the Army and Navy Com- 
mission of the Missouri Synod. These service pastors min- 
ister separately to their respective groups in activities where 
there must be separation. Sunday school and worship serv- 
ices are held separately for each group every Sunday morn- 
ing. Communion services are held at least twice a month 
for each group. The services are well attended. Soldiers 
serve as organists and provide special music. 

Activities of a purely recreational and social nature are 
carried on jointly. 

That very personal, individual ministry which is accom- 
plished through private conferences—when boys come with 
their problems, or when the service pastor has reason for 
contacting a boy individually—occupies a very large place 
in the work of the service pastors. 

The Center maintains a file with as complete data as pos- 
sible on every known Lutheran man at the camp. This data, 
acquired in part when the men register upon coming into 
the Center, includes name, military address, home address, 
church and pastor. Special interests and talents are noted 
when possible. Every effort is made to get in contact with 
all the Lutherans stationed at Camp Forrest, and invitation 
to the Center and its activities is extended promptly and 
repeatedly to every one discovered. 
Before the boys left for the current 
maneuvers, letters urging the boys to 
visit the Lutheran Service Centers in 
the maneuver areas were sent to all 
the known Lutheran boys at Camp 
Forrest. Several helpful tracts were 
enclosed. 

The Center is endeavoring constantly 
to extend its services. The Service 
Men’s Division supplies an abundance 
of free stationery. Very fine Prayer 
Books are supplied by the Service 
Men’s Division and the Army and Navy 
Commission for free distribution to the 
men of the respective groups. The of- 
ficial weeklies and monthlies of the 
several Lutheran bodies are always on 
the magazine table so that the boys can 
keep in touch with the work of the 


The Band Plays Outside the 
Lutheran Service Center, 
507 E. Travis St., San Antonio, Texas 
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Church. The boys are encouraged to make their needs and 
wants known with the assurance that everything possible 
will be done. The Center endeavors to be Church and home. 


PROGRAM AT THE LUTHERAN SERVICE CENTER, 
507 E. TRAVIS ST., SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, 
WELL MANAGED 


The Lutheran Service Center here has a general board 
that acts in advisory capacity which includes the pastor and 
a layman of each of the Lutheran congregations, in the San 
Antonio area. Of these congregations, seven belong to the 
American Lutheran Church, four Missouri Lutheran Church, 
and one United Lutheran Church. 

The Lutheran Service Center registers the boys as they 
come into the Center and supplies them with a Service 
Prayer Book, a map of the Lutheran churches in San 
Antonio, and presents them with a schedule of the various 
activities of each congregation. Because there are so many 
of our own Lutheran churches here, we do not hold any 
services in the Center proper, but approximately every six 
weeks a Communion Service is held with the service pastor 
officiating at one of our local churches. The Missouri Synod 
pastor communes those of the Synodical Conference, and the 
undersigned those who have affiliation with the National 
Lutheran Council. 

As to recreational programs, a regular schedule of events 
carried on at the Center are planned well in advance. Every 
Friday one of the local churches takes its turn at providing 
the entertainment. Usually 150 or more soldiers are present 
together with the Luther Leaguers and Walther Leaguers of 
our local churches for an enjoyable evening of games and 
entertainment. We plan also to present religious movies. 

In addition to these programs offered by the Center 
proper, the churches of the city plan entertainments for the 
soldiers quite often in connection with Luther League work. 
They use the Lutheran Center as a clearing house for invi- 
tations and contacts, and this all helps to tie the soldier up 
with our Lutheran congregation for spiritual ministration. 

In the San Antonio area the majority of our Lutheran 
boys come from New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
This means that the United Lutheran Church is more 
strongly represented than any other group under National 
Lutheran Council jurisdiction. 

Our Center has registered over 3,000 boys so far in the 
ten weeks we have been open. Our attendances run from 
500 to 1,000 soldiers weekly. We feel that this fall and win- 
ter this number will be greatly increased, as thousands of 
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the boys from this area are now on maneuvers in Louisiana. 

When one of our Lutheran boys registers we send his 
parents a letter informing them that he was a visitor with 
us. The letters we get in answer from the parents show their 
deep appreciation and love for the Lutheran Church for the 
fact that she is following their boys, and that she does care 
a great deal for them. The reputation of the Lutheran Serv- 
ice Centers are excellent. Here in San Antonio it has been 
said by army officials, and businessmen as well, that we have 
the finest Center in appearance, programs, and potential 
good in the city. 

Our great appeal in the publications of our Lutheran 
churches is that the pastors and parents of our Lutheran 
boys see to it that we are supplied with the names of our 
Lutheran men in the armed forces. 

Marcus C. Rieke, Service Pastor. 


THE LUTHERAN SERVICE CENTER, 212 W. FRONT ST., 
HATTIESBURG, MISS., 


has been open since October 12. When the 37th and 38th 
Divisions began returning to Camp Shelby from maneuvers 
in Louisiana around the first week-end of October the 
Center was ready to receive them. It would have been good 
for all who support this work to have seen the pleased sur- 
prise on the faces of the men who entered the building as 


Games, Music and Fellowship Are Welcomed by 
Men in the Service 


well as the mixture of pleasure and honest pride of the 
Lutheran men as they were able to show their friends the 
care of their Church for the men in the armed forces. Many 
were the remarks of those leaving the service about the 
great need of this Center and of their regret in not being 
able to enjoy it longer. 

Since the opening, 821 have registered and 748 additional 
have used the facilities. This latter figure is based on a care- 
ful but modest estimate made daily by the Service Pastors. 
At least 1,569 men have thus used the Center during this 
period. 

For the four Sundays of October there has been an aver- 
age attendance of 24 in church school and 54 at The Service. 

The pastors are planning to meet a number of requests 
concerning catechetical instruction. 

The three ping pong tables are perhaps the greatest attrac- 
tion downstairs. Each evening and the afternoons of the 
week-ends see them all more or less constantly in use. 
Officers as well as enlisted men are habitually dropping in 
for a game. 

The dart board has been so popular that it is almost in 
shreds. The tables, with puzzles, checkers and dominoes are 
often filled. The lounging section in the game room is used 
a great deal for reading, listening to the radio and talking. 

A piano, which was used in the Hattiesburg Lutheran 
Center during the first World War, has been purchased 
locally and is being overhauled. A sign, telling its history, 
has aroused a great deal of interest. 
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The large men’s washroom elicits the gratitude of the men, 
especially the two showers. 

Our “supply room” with its sink and kitchen cupboard, 
and with a space where we hope to have lockers, was the 
scene of the making of twenty gallons of punch which the 
men consumed as they came into the Center during the 
“homecoming.” Cookies supplied by our few civilians were 
served with this punch at the door. Many of the soldiers are 
anxiously awaiting the time when we can provide a small 
stove in this room where they may prepare themselves some 
longed-for special bite when they come to town. 

On many evenings strains of music may be heard coming 
from upstairs as some soldier is seeking to make up for lost 
practice. The musically inclined are very grateful for the 
fine piano in our chapel, especially since many have not had 
access to a good instrument for some time. 

All who enter our chapel, especially in the evening, are 
impressed with the small colonial-like chancel, with its white 
altar, pulpit, lectern and sanctuary rail, and with the Cross, 
behind which a soft glow of light is shed upon the dossal 
curtain by an unseen neon tube. The religious atmosphere, 
the Christian character, and the church connection of our 
work is silently but forcibly in evidence as visitors pass 
through the chapel. Four weddings have been solemnized 
here. The Common Service Books in the case at the entrance 
speak to many who have missed their familiar services of 
the Lutheran worship now being conducted in Hattiesburg. 

The inviting writing desks, fully equipped with lamps, 
pens, stationery, and typewriter, are in use each evening 
and many times during the day. 

The reception room with its deep rug and maple furni- 
ture, is used for lounging by the men, as a place to meet 
their folks, and as a resting place for many tired people who 
have been traveling a long way to meet their sons from the 
camp. 

The pastors are thoroughly enjoying the opportunities 
forthcoming here to talk with the men. They seek us out 
at the Center to confer with them. It is a privilege, too, to 
take many of these men to one’s home, to gain from their 
fellowship, and to offer them a bit of home atmosphere. 

The tract rack is a constant servant. A city commissioner 
who attended our official opening was so impressed with 
The Service Prayer Book, which we used in the program, 
that he insisted on leaving a gift for the work of the Center 
when told that he was welcome to a copy. 

As a ”rental information bureau” we sometimes feel the 
same sense of helplessness as those who make it their busi- 
ness in the face of the community’s overcrowded condition. 
Now and then we rejoice in being able to locate a place for 
families and, when we cannot, we have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the Center is a haven for many Lutheran 
families in such trying situations. 

The families of men, chaplains, and other officers are in- 
creasingly looking upon the Center as a regular meeting 
place. A friendly spirit is manifested by all. Here one may 
find a sergeant and his wife, Lutherans from Pennsylvania, 
talking with Lutheran boys from Ohio, there a gathering of 
chaplains in happy fellowship. One feels that we are a con- 
gregation meeting every day in the week. The Lutherans 
of Hattiesburg, who have never had a permanent church, 
are regular callers on weekdays and worshipers on Sundays. 
Soldiers are regularly taken to dinner after the Sunday 
service by many of these families. The children among us 
are enjoyed by the men when they come to the Center. The 
town’s people, from the fire chief to the folks in the res- 
taurant next door, are often dropping by to help, wish us 
well, and enjoy the Center a bit themselves. The familiar 
faces showing themselves again and again makes ours a 
center of friendship. 

To such an extent has the community received us that the 
WPA sent us a worker during the homecoming and the same 
recreation leader is returning each week-end. 
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Every Christian admits it is our duty to do God’s 
will to the best of our knowledge and ability. But in 
our world of sin and relativity, our moral choices such 
as assuming an attitude toward war are not between an 
absolute right and an absolute wrong, the will of God 
and the will of Satan. In choosing a “good” thing like 
peace we may be choosing evils like injustice and dis- 
order. Hence while the pacifist has no difficulty in 
defining his ideal, he is sorely perplexed in seeking to 
apply that ideal. If non-resisting love is to take the 
place of coercion, where shall it begin and how far shall 
it extend? How is a policeman to apply love to an 
armed criminal? Is not the army as necessary to the 
nation as the police force is to the city? If the nations 
were to abolish their armies, would it not be necessary 
to set up an armed international police force? Can a 
Christian, committed to the policy of love, serve on any 
law-enforcing agency using force, even though he 
acknowledges it as necessary and justifiable? There is 
no unanimity among pacifists on such questions as these. 
The most enlightened pacifist thinkers have indeed 
stopped talking about absolutes. Dr. Cadoux, for ex- 
ample, admits that pacifism is relative to the insight, 
convictions, and capacity of individuals, and, as far as 
the state is concerned, it has to bear the sword, for it 
has no other satisfactory weapon for achieving the ends 
of justice. The absolutist emphasis in pacifism is the 
result of its origin in the liberalistic-humanistic tradi- 
tion which sought to build the Kingdom of God here 
and now and was blind to the thoerough-going sinfulness 
of the human predicament. To identify any course of 
action which we adopt with the absolute will of God is 
itself sinful arrogance. Before God, our absolutes them- 
selves are relative and our very righteousness is as 
filthy rags. 


The Teaching of Jesus 

But what about the teaching and the example of 
Jesus? Do they not constitute the norm of Christian 
conduct? And did He not teach us to love our enemies? 
How can you love a man and run a bayonet through 
him? Can you picture Jesus using a bayonet? Is not 
the way of the Cross irreconcilable with war? In this 
form the pacifist argument appears unanswerable. 
Actually it does present the Christian standard in a still 
clearer focus, but it only compels us to ask still more 
seriously how that standard is to be attained. Granted 
that our Lord proclaimed the will of God in terms of a 
Kingdom which excludes and contradicts the immoral- 
ities of war, both pacifist and non-pacifist scholars are 
agreed that He said nothing specific about war itself. 
Coming repeatedly into contact with soldiers and cen- 
turions, He never suggested that their occupation was 
incompatible with God’s service. He proclaimed a King- 
dom that is not of this world and He traveled the way 
of the Cross instead of resorting to the methods of the 
worldly powers. But He was content to have the Gos- 
pel of the Kingdom preached within the framework of 
existing society without organizing a crusade to alter 
that framework. He calmly ordered the tax-dollar to be 
paid to Caesar, aware that a large percentage of it went 
to the upkeep of a ruthless military system. Nor did He 
envisage a warless world. 
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The Status of War 


Different Views of Ethical and Religious 
By T. A. KANTONEN 


The pacifist, however, is not yet silenced. Even 
though the world, he insists, should continue to take the 
way of the sword, is not Jesus’ own way of love bind- 
ing upon the Christian? The ethics of the Sermon on 
the Mount may be too high for the children of the world, 
but is it not the ethics of the children of God, the dis- 
ciples of Christ? To be faithful followers of the Prince 
of Peace must we not join the company of St. Martin of 
Tours, who renounced military service, saying, “I am a 
Christian, and it is not fitting for me to fight,” and of 
Fosdick, who declares, ‘““We will meet you in prison 
first”’? 


Ethics and Beatitudes 

Let us observe, first of all, that the Sermon on the 
Mount does not present the ethics of the Kingdom of 
God, in the ordinary connotation of “ethics,” for in the 
Kingdom of God there is no wrongdoing and hence no 
need for ethics. The best biblical scholarship is quite 
agreed that the Sermon contains neither a blueprint for 
organizing individual personality nor a code for organiz- 
ing a social order. As a mode for ordering historical 
existence it is clearly impracticable. No government can 
be based upon it, and not even the most consecrated 
individual Christian takes literally its injunctions about 
lending without expecting return, taking no thought for 
tomorrow, limiting conversation to “Yea, yea” and “Nay, 
nay,” and putting up no resistance to evil. The French 
theologian, Loisy, declared, “A country where all the 
good people conformed to these maxims would, instead 
of resembling the kingdom of heaven, be the paradise 
of thieves and criminals” (Cadoux, Early Christian 
Attitude Toward War, pp. 42-43). Impossible to fulfill 
and yet binding upon God’s people, the Sermon has a 
relevance infinitely greater than all our “practical” con- 
siderations. Dr. Martin Dibelius has pointed out that 
it is a revelation of the pure will of God and as such 
serves the function of “eschatological stimulus.” We 
cannot perform it, for full obedience, such as it demands, 
is impossible in the present world, but we can be trans- 
formed by it. Equipped with a transforming spirit, not 
with any static rule, we face each problem-situation 
afresh, asking how we may realize in it, in the fullest 
possible measure, the mind of Christ. But the tension 
between the perfect will of God and our moral effort 
remains, no matter what course of action we choose. 
When a pacifist, then, offers the love-principle of the 
Sermon as an alternative political strategy or as a sub- 
stitute for military service, he is not only proposing the 
impossible but he is also distorting love’s true function. 
The purpose of redeeming love is not necessarily served 
by a refusal to fight. Such a refusal may only sanction 
the continuance of an unjust and godless “status quo.” 
There is no support in Scripture, either the Old Testa- 
ment or the New, for peace with injustice or for love 
that would hallow such peace. 

(To be continued next week) 
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In Christian Morality 


Principles Presented in Sertal Discusston—II 
By HERBERT T. WEISKOTTEN 


The Christian pacifist does not begin with the premise, 
War is sin. He begins with an inquiry, What is the mind 
of Jesus on this question? Since he finds not only that 
Jesus gives the war method no support in His life or in 
His teachings, but rather that He sets forth an entirely 
different way, in which there is no place for war, the 
Christian pacifist is compelled to exclude the war 
method from his scheme of life. 

The Christian pacifist places little emphasis upon the 
absolutist position. Those who renounce war as a means 
to any good ends do so with their eyes wide open to 
the fact that our moral choices in this world of sin are 
relative, not absolute. As a matter of fact, it is because 
our choices are relative that pacifism has recently come 
more emphatically to the fore. There was a time when 
war was a relatively innocuous evil. It was fought by 
individual warriors with relatively crude weapons of 
destruction. Relatively few were killed, relatively few 
crippled for life, relatively little destruction was in- 
volved. War, under these circumstances, could be tol- 
erated. In this twentieth century, however, war has 
become such an inferno of murderous destruction that 
it is no longer tolerable. The Christian conscience is 
awakening to a terrific incongruity between the devilish- 
ness of war and the divinity of Jesus’ way of life. 


War and Criminal Repression 

We agree with the non-pacifist: we are not here con- 
cerned with absolutes. This is not a choice between 
absolute good and absolute evil. These are relative mat- 
ters. But far from undermining the pacifist position, 
this fact strengthens it. The pacifist can approve a city 
police system while condemning war because, relatively 
speaking, there is no comparison between the two. The 
former seeks out the single criminal; the latter is in- 
discriminate, ruthlessly destroying all. The former is 
kept within relatively decent bounds by a relatively 
sane public opinion; the latter knows no bounds, but 
feeds on the hysteria of an insane spirit of revenge. The 
former seeks by scientific methods to improve its detec- 
tion of guilt; the latter employs science only to increase 
its power of wholesale and indiscriminate destruction. 
Modern police systems and the science of penology are 
dedicated to the purpose of getting rid of the use of 
force. The purpose of the police system is conceived as 
primarily preventive. The purpose of the penal system 
is conceived as an educational, not a punitive process. 

Devere Allen in The Fight for Peace makes this rela- 
tivistic, dynamic interpretation of the teaching of Jesus 
one of the cornerstones of the pacifist creed. It would 
be well to examine the entire quotation. 

“In view of the mixed heritage from the early church, 
consisting of splendid heroism and acquiescence in sys- 
tematized injustice, of noble spiritual achievement and 
superstitious ignorance, these early seekers after a bet- 
ter way of life ought not to be relied on unreservedly as 
an example for present-day pacifism. 


“Even on Jesus Himself pacifism must not lean too 
heavily. Without the essentials of His meager story, how 
barren would be history! He is a unique teacher of the 
art of love. We can never cite His example or His teach- 
ing too much, unless we stop with His simple principles 
themselves and fail to develop them to fit our present 
complicated situations. .. . Jesus was a pacifist, but a 
somewhat different pacifist from the pacifist He would 
be today and what the modern pacifist must be. It is 
not that we need change His pacifism; only that we must 
translate His pacifism into terms of social science and 
use it as the basis of an art of life.” Pacifism, then, does 
lean heavily on Jesus. 


“Ror Defense Only” 

Non-pacifist Christians agree almost unanimously with 
pacifists in repudiating a war of aggression. That is in- 
deed dirty business and we will have none of it. But a 
war in self-defense—to defend the innocent—that is dif- 
ferent! To Jesus, however, they were one and the same 
thing. When Jesus was threatened with seizure and 
Peter drew his sword in self-defense—to defend the in- 
nocent—Jesus deliberately repudiated the use of armed 
force as a means of self-defense. 

However Jesus’ life speaks more eloquently than any 
specific injunctions He might have uttered. “The will 
to sovereignty” has been declared one of the proper 
prerogatives of the state which should be recognized and 
supported by the Christian citizen. However it is note- 
worthy that Jesus consistently failed to employ armed 
force to advance the national interests of His people. 
They suffered injustices at the hands of a dictatorial 
government. If it is an ethical and moral duty for a 
Christian to defend and liberate a downtrodden people 
by means of armed force, the pacifist is not out of order 
in asking, Why didn’t Jesus set His disciples about the 
task of freeing His people by that means? Surely it was 
not because He lacked opportunity. There was one 
party in His day, the Zealots, who sought to free Israel 
by armed force. Jesus refused to join forces with them. 

Nor can Jesus’ failure to condemn the individual sol- 
dier for his profession be tortured into an endorsement 
of the military way of life. Jesus condemned no indi- 
vidual soldier. Neither did He condemn the individual 
tax-gatherer, or Pharisee, or thief, or harlot, or 
adulteress. That was not His way. To each He re- 
vealed for a moment the light which He had brought 
into the world and then left the individual to ponder 
whether his way of life could stand unashamed in that 
light. Jesus recognized, above all, the right of the indi- 
vidual to make his own decision. 

If someone is still disturbed because Jesus “said noth- 
ing specific about war itself,” let him pause to consider. 
When a physician writes a prescription does he ever say 
to the nurse, “Whatever you do, don’t give the patient 
a dose of arsenic”? Of course not! He gives her credit 
for some common sense. That would be so obviously 
out of harmony with his purpose and hers that it doesn’t 
even need mentioning. No, Jesus didn’t specifically 
prohibit war. He gave us credit for some common sense. 

(To be continued next week) 
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Among Ourselves ... 


Should Children Repent? 


Wuat an idea! Children repent. Dear little innocent 
things so newly come from heaven. Of course, they do 
not need to repent. What sins could they have on their 
souls that call for repentance? 

We look with horror on the child training of an earlier, 
sterner day, when small children sat through long ser- 
mons in church and endless prayers at home. We 
shudder at the copybooks in which children learned to 
write about the punishment that awaited sinners who 
earned the wrath of a just and jealous God. Sunday 
afternoons spent poring over the terrifying illustrations 
in the family Bible seem to us nothing short of barbaric. 
We wonder that any children who received this sort of 
training grew up to be normal Christian men and 
women. 

We have swung so far in the other direction that our 
Christian training is sometimes in danger of being clas- 
sified in childish minds as namby-pamby. The boys and 
girls place their own interpretation on the oft-repeated 
definition, God is Love. Some of them take it to mean 
that if they want to throw spitballs or pull their neigh- 
bor’s hair during the reading of the scripture, God still 
loves them and He will understand. The teachers will 
probably tell them that it makes God sad when they 
are naughty. But the children are sure that He knows 
they don’t mean to be bad. It’s just more fun to be 
doing something mischievous than to be doing what 
they are supposed to do. 

This is not a description of every church school by 
any means, but it comes close to describing some of 
them. We teach that God is a loving Father without 
stressing the fact that a wise and just parent must some- 
times punish his children. That we must obey God’s 
law of love or suffer the consequences of our attitude, 
is sometimes overlooked in teaching both adults and 
children. 

But Christian repentance is more than fear of punish- 
ment. It is re-thinking our lives in the light of our faith 
in Christ and the love of God which He has shown us. 
In this sense, even the smallest child can and should 
repent. From the time a baby begins to examine his 
own tiny fingers, life is an absorbing and more or less 
delightful puzzle. And the answer to most of the ques- 
tions is God. 

Schools are doing a better job than ever in opening 
the fields of knowledge to our boys and girls. They un- 
derstand many of the scientific facts which were mys- 
teries to their parents. History has come out of the text- 
books into life and become Social Science. Art and 
Music have dropped the stilted formalism of the past 
and become Expressional Activity. From the fourth 
grade on, the children learn to use democratic methods 
of self-government. More than ever before they are 
masters of their fate and captains of their souls. 

You will hear many people bemoaning the fact that 
this growth in independence destroys obedience to elders 
and reverence for the church. Often the complaint is 
justified. Our children sometimes show an attitude of 
defiance and insolence exhibited only by the “incor- 
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rigibles” of another generation. We cannot force re- 
ligion upon them, nor can we use with them the same 
formulas which satisfied the questions of their parents. 
This is a new generation. It needs a new road to God. 

“All things are yours and ye are Christ’s,” might be 
the theme song for helping these small people to rethink 
their lives and relate them to Christianity. There is lit- 
tle gained, either at home or in the church school, by 
minimizing the knowledge and ability they possess. What 
we need to keep before them unwaveringly is that every- 
thing they have and are originates in God’s love. We 
can show them that “this is God’s world.” 

Yes, our children can and should repent. We who 
are parents and teachers can show them the way by 
seriously re-thinking our own lives. Are they God- 
centered, family-centered, society-centered, self-cen- 
tered? We may not know ourselves. But our children 
know us. 


Do You Like Budgets? 


WE may not like our own budget, but most of us are 
interested in other people’s budgets. 

Because this is true, one of the most popular women’s 
magazines in the country has extended its series of 
articles on How America Lives beyond the one-year 
period which was originally planned, and continued it 
for a second year. Each month we are introduced to a 
different family. We learn just about everything there 
is to know about that family. We read about the likes 
and dislikes of the individuals in the family in matters 
of food, clothing and entertainment. The way the family 
selected decides to redecorate some room in the house 
gives many of us a bright idea. We get a vicarious lift 
from mother’s new “hair do” and wardrobe. We would 
be less than human if we were not interested. 

To many of us those budgets are an eye opener. A 
couple with an income of $2,240 spend $16.20 for papers 
and magazines, $75 for recreation, and nothing worth 
mentioning on church or even charitable contributions. 
A family of five with an income of $4,799.40 spend $54 
for papers and magazines, $500 for their summer at the 
shore, and list nothing for church or charity in the pub- 
lished budget. When we find a family with an income 
of $1,664 giving $36 to the church, and another with an 
income of $3,120 giving $60 to the church, we find that 
they are Catholics—and the Catholic Church has a rep- 
utation for dragging money out of its members. 

Is this really how America spends its money? Every- 
thing for home and family first, and only the odd pen- 
nies for the church? 

Those of us who are intimately connected with the 
work of the church know that there are thousands of 
people making real sacrifices in order to contribute gen- 
erously to work which they feel is truly God’s work. 
America is full of people who are giving God the first 
fruits, as well as of those who would let the church be 
nourished with the crumbs from the rich man’s table. 

Sample budgets from families of average Lutheran 
Christians would present a different picture of where 
the money goes. 
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_. Mark Goes to Dinner 


The Lathrops Talk of Mealtime Customs 


“Come, Joan, take your things off and help me set 
the table.” 

“Mother! It’s Mark’s turn! You know I set the table 
last night. Don’t you remember I spilled a glass of 
milk?” 

“T remember. But Mark won’t be home tonight. He 
has gone to Skinny’s for dinner. By the way, what is 
Skinny’s real name? I always forget to ask Mark.” 

“T don’t know. George or Charles or Robert, I guess.” 

“That gives me several to choose from anyhow. Here, 
madam, pick up these leggings and hang them where 
they belong.” 

“Pick it up! Hang it up! That’s all I hear. Mark’s 
lucky to be going out for supper. I'll bet they won’t 
tell him to pick up his things at Skinny’s.” 

“T hope not. I’d be very much embarrassed if they 
had to. Now get to work, Joan. Stop envying Mark and 
see what a good time we can have, just the three of us. 
Would you like to put the Thanksgiving favors on 
again?” 

“Can I? Yippee!” 

By the time we sat down to dinner, Joan’s good nature 
was restored and the table had a festive air that raised 
our spirits. Sometimes my mealtime prayer contains a 
silent petition for forgiveness for my frazzled temper. 
Tonight that particular request was not necessary. 

“Guess what!” said Joan, industriously spreading her 
bread, “we started planning our Christmas decorations 
today.” 

“Aren’t you a little early?” asked ber father. 

“Not when you hear what all we have to do. Each 
room is going to have decorations that will be rep-some- 
thing-or-other—that’s right, representative, of what we 
are talking about in our class. The kindergarten will 
show the first Christmas. The first grade are going to 
have Christmas in the Home.” 

“Well, let’s hear about the plans for your room.” 

“We are going to have Christmas in the Town. We 
are going to have a com-, commuty tree and commuty 
singing. And we are going to help take baskets to poor 
people.” 

“Don’t tell me Mark’s class is going to have Christmas 
at Valley Forge! That’s where they were in the history 
book the last I heard.” 

“That’s what they were afraid of, too, but they are 
going to have Christmas in New York instead. It’s more 
cheerful, Mark said.” 

We had finished the dishes and I was waiting rather 
impatiently for Joan’s bedtime so that I could get at the 
spread I am making for her bed for a Christmas present. 
It has Walt Disney figures appliqued on blue squares on 
unbleached muslin. The whole thing is bound in blue. 

I had just started Joan up the stairs when I heard 
Mark’s footsteps on the porch. He blew in with a blast 
of icy air. 

“Close the door quick! That air feels as though it 
were straight from the North Pole tonight.” 

“Righto! Our teacher says that means ‘O. K.’ and is 
much easier on her ears.” 


“Right-o! Did you have a good time at your dinner 
party?” 

“T sure did. Roast beef and lots of it. I’m so full I can 
hardly move.” 

“Then I am sure the dinner was a success.” 

“One funny thing, though.” Mark’s voice was muffled 
as he pulled a sweater over his head. “They didn’t say 
grace.” His face re-appeared, and he threw the sweater 
at a chair. It landed on the floor. Since I said nothing, 
he let it stay there. “Mother, did you ever hear of a 
family that didn’t say grace?” 

“Yes, I rather imagine there are a good many families 
that omit the custom.” 

“T thought everyone did that. Why don’t they, do 
you suppose? Don’t they know a grace to say? Or are 
they too hungry to wait?” 

“Both, perhaps. Or perhaps they have never stopped 
to realize that God is the giver of their food. They prob- 
ably think that because they buy it and cook it, they 
make it.” 

“Oh, now, you don’t think they are that dumb, do 
you? They don’t act dumb other ways.” 

“Not dumb, Mark. Just thoughtless.” 

“Well, I think that is dumb. Don’t you, really?” 

“It is rather stupid, isn’t it? But we shouldn’t criticize 
them. They are the ones who are missing something in 
not knowing how God cares for them.” 

“All I know is that I felt funny. At first, you know. 
They all started to eat and they wanted to know what 
I was waiting for, and I didn’t like to say. So I started 
in. Do you think I should have said something?” 

“Not unless you could say it in a natural and easy 
way. It would have been rude to be openly critical of 
your hosts. But if you could have said that you sup~ 
posed you were expecting someone to ask the blessing, 
that would have been perfectly all right.” 

“Skinny doesn’t go to Sunday school any more, either. 
He used to go to the one at the corner, but he sleeps 
late on Sundays now. Should I ask him to go with me?” 

“T think that would be a good idea. But you can 
straighten that out tomorrow when your mind is clearer.” 

He stumbled over the sweater on the floor and de- 
cided to take it along. As he trudged up the stairs, I 
wondered who could be so dense as to think that child- 
hood has no problems. 


Naughty 


Nora’s 
Nonsense 


WirTH meeting after meeting 
‘Phe ehureh’s work is run. 

To admit we like attending 
Would ruin half the fun. 
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Sacred S. 
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He humbled thee, and suffered thee to hunger—that 
he might make thee know that man doth not live by 
bread alone, but by everything that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of Jehovah. Deuteronomy 8: 3 


Why those hollow eyes, pinched cheeks, broken bodies 
in war-ravaged lands? Because of bombs and bullets? 
Is the mounting tragedy throughout the earth man- 
made, or of the devil? Both; for man makes the muni- 
tions and Satan helps swing the sword of the aggressor. 
The suffering comes to saint and sinner. But the hand 
of Jehovah must also be recognized. He restrains in 
time by His power almighty, intervenes in grace, and 
pours down at length His peace and bounties. Yet first 
permissive providence must have its way in humbling 
the nations which proudly boast of their prowess. 


+ + + 


The Lord will execute his word upon the earth, 
finishing and cutting it short. Romans 9; 28 


Tue keynote unlocks the chords of music and leads 
into the beauties of harmony. Without the proper pitch 
from “middle C” the anthem is off-pitch, discordant. In 
this discordant world, we must start over and get in 
proper tune with God. ’Tis said that given the proper 
keynote, a pile of blocks can be made to fall, a bridge 
to topple, a cave to collapse. The keynote for heaven 
and earth is God’s Word. After the Lord has executed 
justice through the condemnation of the law, the word 
of His Gospel will restore a new order through His 
Kingdom of love. 


+ + + 


Open ye the gates, that the righteous nation which 
keepeth faith may enter in. Isaiah 26: 2 


THE gates of Babylon were opened to the armies of 
King Cyrus by the help of nature when the stream 
through the city was diverted to a channel outside and 
the dry bed of the river made a road of triumph. He 
was a righteous ruler and the Persians kept faith with 
subject nations. “Righteousness exalteth a nation but 
sin is a reproach to any people.” May America keep 
faith and honor her pledges at home and abroad! 


+ + + 


Knowing the season, that already it is time for you 
to awake out of sleep. Romans 13: 11 


A FRIEND refuses to read or hear the war news. Like 
an ostrich, he hides his head in the sand and tries to 
believe the great world movements are no concern of 
his or his country. As Christian thinkers we should be 
sympathetic with all men and with the saving work of 
our universal Leader. Information begets interest, and 
interest leads to helpful service. Sensational headlines 
and biased comments are misleading, but from a com- 
posite picture of world affairs may be gained a general 
understanding of current events and tendencies. Above 
all we should, as St. Paul the world traveler and Chris- 
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tian thinker advises, know “the times” and “seasons” 
and fit ourselves into God’s program of salvation. 


+ + + 


For now is salvation nearer to us than when we first 


believed. Romans 13; 11 


THE boat capsized and the drowning man grasped a 
floating spar. Helpless, he gave up hope until a man on 
shore heard his cries and reached for a nearby rope. 
“Is it long enough?” yelled the drowning man. Then, 
“Are you strong enough to pull me to shore?” So men 
argue about the faith and the power of the outstretched 
arms of mercy and grace; and go down. Salvation is no 
mere heavenly theory but a present reality. Jesus is on 
the shore-line and offers to save. Don’t wait until it is 
too late. 


+ + + 


And when he was come to Jerusalem, all the city 
was stirred, saying, Who is this? Matthew 21: 10 


A Persian monarch, Shah Abbis, loved his people and 
mingled with them at times in disguise, that he might 
learn their ways and desires. The King of kings came 
down from heaven and associated with the humblest. 
When He mingled with the multitudes they saw in Him 
One beyond all others and whispered, “Who is this?” 
‘Is not this the carpenter’s son?” He stirs men’s souls 
and quickens to new life all who recognize Him in His 
deity and accept Him as Lord. 


+ + + 


All the paths of Jehovah are lovingkindness and 
truth unto such as keep his covenant and his testi- 


monies. Psalm 25: 10 


One of the most disappointing things in life is the 
fickleness of supposed friends, the shifting attitudes of 
men. Nothing seems stable or sure in human relations. 
A whole nation shifts suddenly from one alliance to an- 
other, forgets its treaties and traditions, and turns into 
new and untried ways. But the Lord Jehovah is “the 
same yesterday, today, and forever,” and all His paths 
“are lovingkindness and truth.” The Psalmist warns, 
however, that we ourselves must remain faithful, “keep 
his covenant and his testimonies.” Don’t blame God 
when we go off His main highway into forbidden paths 
and become worried or hurt. His children may be 
truant, but the heavenly Father still loves and cares. 
As Charles R. Hagenbach expresses it: 

“Therefore, whatso’er betideth, 
Night or day; 
Know His love for thee provideth 
Good alway.” 


PRAYER FOR GUIDANCE AND HELP 
Direct us, O Lord, in all our doings, with Thy most 
gracious favor, and further us with Thy continual help; 
that in all our works begun, continued, and ended in 
Thee, we may glorify Thy holy Name; and finally, by 
Thy mercy, obtain everlasting life; through Jesus Christ, 
Thy Son, our Lord. Amen. 
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The Geographic Axis 


GEOGRAPHERS have drawn an arbitrary line north and 
south through Greenwich, London, and distances are 
reckoned as so many degrees Longitude east or west 
from that point. London has been without doubt a 
reckoning point in determining not only the geography 
but the history of the modern world. But there is an- 
other line approximately 45° east of Greenwich Longi- 
tude which, in the North Temperate Zone from about 30° 
to 45° north latitude, is an axis around which has re- 
volved and still hinges the fate of many nations. That 
axis is approximately 1,000 miles in length, stretching 
from the Persian Gulf due north to the Caucasus Moun- 
tains and running midway between the Black and Cas- 
pian Seas. If this line were extended farther northward, 
it would pass to the east of Moscow and near Archangel, 
and southward it would pierce Arabia, the entrance to 
the Red Sea, eastern Ethiopia and Madagascar. 

Hugging this central axis is the Middle East, which 
divides the Near and the Far East. At the southern end 
of this middle line are the lower stretches of the famed 
Euphrates and Tigris Rivers with their fertile aluvium 
lowlands. Following the Tigris northward past the 
strategic cities of Bosra and Bagdad, the line cuts 
through the Mosul oil fields, hugging Irak on the west 
and Iran, or Persia, on the east, past Mt. Ararat up into 
the rich oil fields and the famed mineral mountains of 
eastern Armenia and the Caucasus beyond. 

Whether the prize be the trade routes toward the 
southern end of this axis—including Germany’s pro- 
posed Berlin-Bagdad Railway—or the petroleum re- 
sources and the fabulous mines of gold and precious 
stones northward, the covetous eyes of the two great 
groups of nations today are looking longingly towards 
this central goal. For the vast riches and strategic ad- 
vantages along this natural axis the nations are shedding 
the blood of millions and spending vast treasures in mul- 
tiplied armaments of war. 

Along this route lie not only the high mountains of 
Ararat, where reputedly rested the ark of Noah, but 
nearby nestled, according to the common belief, the 
Garden of Eden. No place on earth has been found as 
a more idyllic setting for the abode of our first parents; 
for here, amidst mountains and hills, valleys and lakes, 
are enchanting vistas, and here are luxuriant varieties 
of trees, vines, and flowers of richest hues—fit places of 
paradise. To this region, it is said, came the Argonautic 
expedition, sailing by way of the Dardanelles and Black 
Sea, and found fabulous riches which they brought back 
to Thessaly, and with them tales of untold wealth in the 
hills, and of beauties of nature beyond description. 

If a line were drawn at right angles across this axis, 
about two-thirds of the way up its 1,000 miles length, 
with the approximate site, supposedly, of Eden and of 
nearby Ararat at the intersection, the highest peak of 
the latter—over 17,000 feet—would look directly east- 
ward through China and Japan, and westward through 
Turkey, Greece, Spain, and the United States. 


The Historic Route 


From the Garden of Eden went forth Adam and Eve, 
with their children, and started the long trek down this 
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rich road into succeeding history. The fruitful soil was 
tilled, its varied harvests were gathered, the rich min- 
erals were mined, and multiplied homes were erected in 
countryside and villages. Came then the flood to destroy 
increasing evil, and the ark to save Noah, the faithful, 
and his friends. Down the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
and in Mesopotamia between, the descendants of Noah 
wended their way southward, until at Babel, in confu- 
sion of tongues, they scattered from this central way. 
The descendants of Ham, of the Turanian tongue, fol- 
lowed Nimrod the hunter, who became, reputedly, the 
first king. This racial group—from which the Negroes 
supposedly came—appear to have been the first build- 
ers of cities and other works of civilized society. But 
the Hamites gave way before the dwellers in tents of 
the Semitic tongue, who were more highly educated and 
more cunning. Then the descendants of Japheth—hbet- 
ter known today as Aryans—overeame in’ time the 
Semitic peoples. As the Assyrian Shemites had over- 
come the Hamitic settlers, ruling from Nineveh south- 
ward to Babylon and thence westward into lower Egypt, 
ruling there as the “shepherd kings,” so the descendants 
of Japheth finally conquered, in turn, the Semitic peo- 
ples. Southward, westward, and then, it is believed, 
northward along the axial way into the wilds of Russia 
and thence westward into what is now the Teutonic and 
Anglo-Saxon countries of northern and western Europe, 
the Aryan sons of Japheth came. 

The march of nations along this historic way is most 
significant as we review the successive waves of migra- 
tion and of conquest. Following the southward and 
westward trail of the Turanian, then Semitic races, came 
the Aryan conquerors. From along the eastern side of the 
Eden axis, from the highlands, these Aryans came. 
Iranians they there were called. 

Adventurous, they pushed out from their native 
boundaries. One branch went southeastward into India, 
conquered its aborigines, and became the Brahmin over- 
lords. Another branch, from Elam and Media, went 
westward and conquered Nineveh; another southward, . 
and populated Persia. Under Cyrus the Great these 
Iranians of Persia annexed Media, took over Assyria, 
later conquered Babylonia, and pushed westward to the 
Mediterranean. Vast territories, from the Indus to the 
Nile, fell beneath their sway. Cyrus gained the love of 
his subjects, for he ruled not as the Assyrian monarchs, 
tyranically, but wisely and justly, with due regard to 
the welfare and happiness of the peoples conquered. It 
was he who permitted the Hebrews to return to Pales- 
tine. Both he and Darius Hystaspes assisted the Jews 
in the rebuilding of the temple at Jerusalem. 

Time marches on, and today through Iran—the his- 
toric name for Persia—the western descendants of the 
ancient Iranians or Aryans, return—the Teutonic branch 
to the northern end of the axis at the Caucasus and the 
Anglo-Saxon branch to the southern end at the mouth 
of the Tigris; and history awaits the record of their pros- 
pective meeting near Eden and Ararat. The world looks 
on expectantly. What will the outcome be? God grant 
to guide in the way of goodness along the geographic 
and historic route that should parallel the highway of 
His Kingdom of “righteousness and peace and joy”! 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


A Study in True Stewardship 


Jesus tells of a poor widow who cast in “more than 
they all.” God’s might in her soul made the gift and 
elicited the “more” of Jesus. In this widow and her two 
mites we see the compass of service and sacrifice. No 
one is excluded or exempted. She did all she could. 
She cast in all her living. That kind of stewardship in 
service and sacrifice still draws the commendation of 
Christ. Out of her poverty, her penury, not her plenty, 
she gave her mites, herself. That is Christian service 
and sacrifice of the godliest kind. Out of her poverty 
she made a plenary gift! And why? Because her spirit 
had been sensitized to and ignited by His! In her spirit 
and service the spirit of Jesus was reproduced and re- 
flected. They were akin. She refused to allow the pity 
of her plight to destroy God’s might in her mite. Her 
will was lost in His. Small wonder she found the joy of 
Jesus in serving Him and sacrificing for God. His spirit 
in her mite made its worth to the Kingdom incalculably 
great. Who are we, compared with her, +o claim exemp- 
tion? Those who knew her and her poverty might have 
excused her, but she was not looking for excuses or a 
way of escape. Christians never do. She wanted the 
joy of participation, the thrill of serving. Don’t decry 
her destitution or pity her poverty. That widow who 
possessed next to nothing possessed everything in God. 
Her character bore the image of Christ and her coin was 
used to glorify God. 


Willingness to Do 


One of the crying needs of Christ’s church is found 
in the willingness of this woman to do what she could 
with all she had. The average person today in this 
woman’s plight would have held on to what she had, 
using poverty as an excuse for doing nothing, and in 
addition would apply for social security. She was not 
evading or running away from service. She sought it 
out and gladly embraced it. How many of us have even 
begun to be as rich toward God in service as was this 
rich poor widow? The life of the congregation and its 
total outreach furnishes a needy field for such generous 
spirits. When that spirit lays hold upon persons and 
congregations, God’s work is done and His whole pro- 
gram in the Church goes forward. God calls us. God 
wants us to embody her spirit in His work. As surely 
as God worked wonders in a willing widow’s heart, just 
as surely can He do so in you, in me, if we are willing. 


Spirit Multiplied 


The widow’s willingness, devotion, and generosity are 
multiplied in those matchless Macedonians. The genuine 
thing is always contagious! Paul speaks of the “grace of 
God, bestowed on the churches of Macedonia; how that 
in a great trial of affliction the abundance of their joy 
and their deep poverty abounded unto the riches of their 
liberality.” And Paul says, “And beyond their power 
they were willing of themselves ... but first gave them- 
selves unto the Lord, and to us by the will of God.” It 
is not so much what or how much we have but rather 
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what or who has us! The world or God? The Church 
stands in need of a universal epidemic of the Macedonian 
brand of service and sacrifice. With it there would be 
jubilee in heaven and consternation in hell. Is such an 
intensity of devotion attainable in these days? Cer- 
tainly the inheritance of faith is as desirable now as 
when Paul compared it with a corruptible crown. 


The Law of the Kingdom 


A law of the Kingdom is that we serve, and even sac- 
rifice. God spared not His own Son but offered Him up. 
Jesus “came not to be ministered unto but to minister 
and to give His life.” For us as Christians there can be 
no valid impression without a vital expression. The 
widow and the Macedonians would never have gotten 
in the Book if they had been merely impressed. They 
were moved to godly action. They were not “almost 
persuaded” to do something. They did it! We may exist 
without loving, but we cannot live and love without 
serving. Love leads to service. The widow and the 
Macedonians gave their love gifts to God out of gratitude 
to God for His great gift of life and salvation. God gave 
Himself. His people do, too. 


Devotion to What? 


We are all servants of something or someone. The 
nominal Christian and the man of the world serve them- 
selves as gods or some other god fashioned by man. If 
our first love is the world, we serve the world. If our 
first love is God, we serve God. Our service and sac- 
rifice certify our god or God. It tells the story. We serve 
what we love or whom we love. We are so made. Our 
service points either to our Saviour or to ourselves with 
unmistakable accuracy. Men can tell who we are by 
what and whom we serve. Who is the recipient of your 
devotion and service, the world or God’s kingdom? 


The Supreme Stewardship 


The richness of stewardship comes to one only when 
he really meets God in Christ and marches down the 
days with Him. We must come to the point in our per- 
sonal living where we are in truth workers together 
with God in the grandest construction job in the world, 
the building of the Kingdom. Our all for His glory must 
be the creed and conduct of the man who would aspire 
to the summit of Christian Stewardship. That person 
can say, “Myself to Thyself, and my substance to Thy 
service; my good is Thy good, and my goods to the serv- 
ice of Thy goodness.” We stop too quickly when we sing, 
“Take my life and let it be” just where it is. But, “Con- 
secrated, Lord, to Thee,” is the burden of that prayer. 
When our lives are severed from the world and the 
worldly, and have their source in God and the godly, 
then our hands, voice, silver and gold, moments and 
days, feet, lips, intellect, will, heart, and love will be 
found functioning in faithful sacrificial service to God. 
Then we can sing, “Take myself, and I will be, Ever, 
only, all, for Thee.” 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


By assigned space and pictures Tue LUTHERAN re- 
minds its readers of activities designed for men in their 
country’s military service. Some of this material has 
been in our hands for several weeks. We must also ex- 
plain that we could not name all the service centers at 
which Lutheran pastors and their congregations are en- 
gaged. Furthermore, the building projects which the 
United Service Organization is in process of financing 
are not all completed. And what finally must be faced 
is the possibility that deeper involvement in war may 
make necessary changes and extensions. Those of us 
who recall the years 1917 and 1918 remember that the 
last months of the second year were the most active for 
the Commission for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Welfare. THE 
LUTHERAN will continue to be a medium of communica- 
tion among those whom the work concerns. 

In order that letters and gifts for men in the service 
may be delivered, THe LuTHERAN will publish in the 
issue of December 3 the present list of Lutheran chap- 
lains and of Lutheran clergymen at the head of service 
centers. We suggest that congregations arrange some 
form of special greeting that their pastors can forward 
to “citizens on military duty.” Young people whose 
comrades in Sunday school and the Luther League are 
soldiers or sailors should be thoughtful of their absent 
friends. 


AN UNUSUAL AD 

No doubt our readers will be tempted toward wonder- 
ment when they see on page 29 of this issue a full-page 
advertisement of the film story, One Foot in Heaven. It 
is proper to tell you that the space occupied was solicited 
by Warner Brothers and paid for at regular advertising 
rates. 

We went to see the picture and enjoyed its vivid por- 
trayal of what can and often does harass the residents 
of a parsonage. We smiled at the troubles due to dis- 
cords in the harmony department of the congregation: 
some cynical clergyman has called the choir the war 
department. We felt sympathetic about the leaky roof 
of the parsonage; we deemed the parson quite justified 
in delivering an ultimatum when the twentieth drip 
landed on the kitchen range, and we rejoiced when he 
triumphed over the “gossip group” who started a scandal 
involving a young man, a young woman, and their fam- 
ilies. If the degree of exaggeration was less than in 
some “more dramatic” stories we have followed on the 
films, and if the plot and incident never so far escaped 
the implications of religion as to be either a rollicking 
comedy nor a nerve-wracking tragedy, we recommend 
patronage of this movie. 

The merit of the performance entitles its success. We 
were therefore somewhat surprised to learn from a rep- 
resentative of Warner Brothers that unless more people 
patronize it at their local theaters, it will not become a 
precedent for other similar productions. “Instead,” our 
visitor informed us, “it will be retired to the class of 
‘high-brow’ pictures that Hollywood dodges to avoid 
losing money.” Our conversation also led to a comment 
on the remarks often made that Protestant pastors are 
not correctly presented in many film stories. The fact 
is that parson and parsonage life deals with commingled 


joy and pathos, with encouragement and despair that 
truly reflect human experiences. 


FIRST CENTURY CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 

Amonec the items reported in mid November in the 
New York secular press was one which stated that the 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Shoemaker, pastor of a prominent Epis- 
copal church of New York, had announced the cessation 
of his active leadership of the “First Century Christian 
Fellowship.” This is the movement of which the Rev. 
Frank N. D. Buchman was the founder, leader, and 
energizer. From him the name Buchmanism was taken, 
while the character of the meetings held was expressed 
in the name “Groupers”: later by virtue of relationships 
to England’s great university, the title, Oxford Group 
Movement, was widely acknowledged. 

Lutherans had an early interest in Dr. Buchman and 
his associates for several reasons, the first of which was 
his ordination to the ministry by a Lutheran synod and 
a brief period of pastoral work in Philadelphia. Later 
his movement was widely influential in two Lutheran 
countries, Norway and Denmark. It is also agreed that 
the principle of guidance, which is a basic tenet of the 
Groupers, is not unrelated to the doctrine of the mystical 
union of Christ and the believer. In an era of Christianity 
in which external practices were overvalued and the 
development of piety obscured, the movement was one 
of those corrective influences which our religion never 
loses the power to originate and foster until the balance 
of inner life and external expression is restored. 

Weare not, however, writing an obituary of the move- 
ment. It may not be dead. Certainly the emphasis which 
it sought to propagate on prayer and personal medita- 
tion has a proper place in religious life. But it had an 
untenable attitude toward the church in that it lacked 
proper organization. It sought to be an influence within 
the church, but it made no specific acknowledgment of 
obligations. Its progress reminds us of one who climbs 
a ladder. He ascends to greater and greater heights until 
he must step off into space as his landing place. 

Such movements are of essential value for two rea- 
sons. First, they serve as warnings to the church of 
neglected areas in its doctrines and practices. The Sal- 
vation Army brought a needed lesson to ecclesiastical 
formalism. Quakerism has proved that God is not bound 
in the distribution of divine grace to humanly chosen 
channels. For many religious movements there is sound 
motivation and real need. Without them the church 
would become overgrown with accessories and over- 
concerned about non-essential forms of action. 

One also notes that what are known as “the marks of 
the church,” the Word and sacraments as these have 
been committed to it for administration, really establish 
the power to continue and expand. The primary reason 
for the church is the proclamation of the Gospel, the 
articulation of spiritual gifts with people, and the forma- 
tion of the community of believers. Wherever these 
“marks of the church” are subordinated to a particular 
tenet or practice, a serious limitation is established. It 
is, of course, true that where people neglect the means 
of grace, either they become victims of a sect or they 
lose connection with the church. 
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A Much-Arsued Subject 


The Nature and Work of the Church 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Acts 2: 41-47; Ephesians 4: 11-16. Sunday School Lesson for December 7 


QUITE inaccurately we refer to an 
observation, credited to Mark Twain, 
that a lot of people make remarks about 
the weather, but the results of their 
comments are not of much effect on 
atmospheric conditions. We have the 
notion that a goodly proportion of the 
statements concerning the holy Chris- 
tian Church would be hard to prove, 
and such as can be proved would show 
a lot of people to be mistaken in their 
ideas. 

It can also be asserted that far more 
accurate ideas of “the communion of 
saints” will be placed in circulation if 
and when the senior departments in the 
3,900 Sunday schools of the U. L. C. A., 
all pastors, church councilmen, and 
others read, meditate upon, and com- 
pare the following citations from the 
New Testament: Matthew 16: 13-20; 
18: 15-20;, Acts 2:.37-47;.98: 1s, 9: 3: 
I Corinthians 7: 17; 12: 4-31; Galatians 
1: 18, 21-24; Ephesians 1: 15-23; 4: 1- 
16; 5: 25-27; Revelation 1: 10, 11. 


Unity Demonstrated 

Appearing on 30,000 and more lesson 
sheets and in all the copies of The 
Augsburg Teacher, one finds set for 
verse-by-verse examination on De- 
cember 7, Acts 2: 41-47 and Ephesians 
4: 11-16. The first of these excerpts, 
the one which Luke wrote under the 
title, Acts of the Apostles, describes an 
occurrence in Jerusalem in response to 
the sermon of Peter which was preached 
on the day of Pentecost. 

On that same day was manifested a 
community which was the witness to 
the faith in the one Lord that the Holy 
Spirit by His grace implanted. This 
the Church in its baptismal confession, 
the Apostles’ Creed, confesses in the 
phrase, the Communion of Saints (be- 
lievers). The oneness that thus 
promptly emerged was so unexpected 
as to seem wonderful and remarkable 
to all who had opportunity to observe 
it. The people were not of one loyalty 
before Peter’s words fell upon their 
ears and the Holy Spirit’s gifts of grace 
penetrated to their souls. They were, 
Luke reports, “devout men, out of 
every nation under heaven.” We there- 
by learn that this group, together with 
the thousands who were added to it as 
the preaching of the Gospel was re- 
peated in Jerusalem, who “continued 
stedfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and 
fellowship, and in breaking of bread, 
and in prayers, is entitled to the name, 
The Mother Church of Christendom. 

It is germane to remember that Luke 


wrote the Acts of the Apostles approx- 
imately thirty years after the day of 
Pentecost. (Dr. Aberly in The New 
Testament Commentary has written as 
to the date of the Acts of the Apostles, 
“It could not possibly have been later 
than the year 67.”) A sufficient num- 
ber of changes had occurred in the 
conditions of the first groups of Chris- 
tians to make the events of Pentecost 
stand out in bold relief to St. Luke 
when he narrated to his friend, Theoph- 
ilus, the facts dealing with the es- 
tablishment of the Holy Christian 
Church. 

He recorded that in their first fervor 
of consecration, as a result of the 
promptings of fellowship which the 
Holy Spirit’s gifts implanted in them, 
they “sold their possessions and goods, 
and parted them to all men, as every 
man had need.” One does not find in 
this observation more than a declara- 
tion of the perfect good will which ex- 
isted in this first group of believers: it 
is not communism as that word has 
been applied to political societies. 


Temple and Home 

The second characteristic which Luke 
records is that the first converts con- 
tinued daily in the temple and break- 
ing bread from house to house. The 
significance of this verse is twofold. It 
conveys, first of all, the fact that con- 
version to the doctrines taught by Jesus 
did not at once interfere with the daily 
morning worship which was custom- 
arily performed in the temple. Those 
who had accepted Jesus as the one 
promised to Israel went with other de- 
vout Jews daily to the place of worship. 

It would seem that in addition to this 
daily worship there were gatherings at 
the houses of the people. The tradition 
exists that the home of John Mark’s 
mother became one such place of as- 
sembly. Undoubtedly the hospitality 
which took the form of gatherings in 
the homes prevailed to a great extent 
in Jerusalem until persecution scat- 
tered the Christians abroad. These 
household meals acquired a title which 
was derived, not from their menu, but 
from the spirit that dominated the 
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meetings. They were called love feasts 
(agapa). While it is probable that they 
contained the first forms of the admin- 
istration of the Lord’s Supper, there is 
not authority to deem identical the ad- 
ministration of the Sacrament of the 
Altar and these house-to-house meet- 
ings which were held by the first gen- 
eration of Christian disciples. What 
does appear from this early custom is 
the independence of the Christian con- 
gregation of an elaborate structure in 
which to meet for publie worship. 


Special Gifts 

To Paul’s letters one turns for addi- 
tional information concerning the 
Christian Church. Among his refer- 
ences is Ephesians 4: 11-16, in which 
there is an indication of the kind of 
work into which the church entered 
following the day of Pentecost. One 
can call it a division of labor, or the 
classification of duties, or the distinc- 
tion of occupations which was deter- 
mined by the character of the gifts of 
grace which the Holy Spirit provided. 
Paul, in writing to the Ephesians, re- 
fers to apostles, prophets, evangelists, 
pastors, and teachers. He indicates that 
it is the combined operation of all these 
which is for “the perfecting of the 
saints, for the work of the ministry, for 
the edifying of the body of Christ.” 

That phrase, “the body of Christ,” 
appears also in Paul’s first Epistle to 
the Corinthians. In the twelfth chap- 
ter of that letter, also addressed to a 
congregation made up largely of Gen- 
tiles, one finds the declaration, “Now 
ye are the body of Christ, and members 
in particular.” Paul indicated to the 
Corinthians, as he did to the Ephesians, 
that there were varied activities of the 
Holy Spirit, all originating from one 
source and all culminating in one pur- 
pose, the performance of the work as- 
signed believers in Christ by our Lord. 

This common origin, it must be noted, 
is of divine provision. When Jesus re- 
ferred to the Holy Ghost’s coming, He 
declared that He, the Son, would send 
the Holy Ghost, Who should be the ad- 
vocate of God with man. Undoubtedly 
it is the will of God and it is the pur- 
pose of the Holy Spirit to plead with 
every man without regard to race, 
color, or environment to become an in- 
heritor of our Lord’s ministry of recon- 
ciliation. 

It is also obvious from the New 
Testament that the proclamation and 
application of this plan of reconciliation 
is committed to the church. The nature 
of its offices is such as to prove beyond 
any question that only where one has 
apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, 
and teachers engaged in the perfecting 
of the saints, the work of the ministry, 
and the edifying of the body of Christ 
—only thus, we paraphrase, has the 
purpose of our Lord to save the world 
been implemented. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


Christis Coming 
I Thessalonians 4: 16; 5:6 


Advent means coming. The church 
year provides for an intelligent and fit- 
ting preparation for the celebration of 
the birth of Christ. The scripture les- 
sons read at the chief service each Sun- 
day in Advent are selected with this 
in mind. Our celebration of Christmas 
has been so commercialized that we 
need more than ever this emphasis on 
the part of the church. The world has 
found in Christmas a festival that can 
be secularized. A great deal of shallow 
sentiment has been kindled. The im- 
portance of childhood has been stressed. 
The spirit of neighborliness has been 
promoted. “Let everybody make every- 
body happy,” is the key of the world’s 
Christmas. 

The commercial possibilities of the 
season have been recognized. In the 
celebration of the birthday of Jesus we 
are in danger of forgetting the birthday 
child. The deeper meanings of the in- 
carnation are overshadowed. The grace 
that sent God’s Son to be born of Mary 
has little place even in the thought of 
most Christians. It is good to be re- 
minded that God spent centuries in 
preparing the world for the coming of 
Christ. In the fullness of time He sent 
a special herald, John the Baptist, to 
announce His coming. “The hopes and 
fears of all the years” found their full- 
est meaning in Jesus. The least that 
we can do to prepare for Christmas is 
to read again the lessons for Advent 
Sundays, and in particular the gospels 
as they tell the story of His birth. 


The Second Advent 

Christ has come; and as we date our 
calendars A. D. and B. C., all history 
looks either forward or backward to 
Him. But He is coming again. In one 
sense He comes each Christmas as we 
live over the events surrounding the 
first Christmas. In another sense there 
is a Second Advent still to take place. 

The expectation that Christ would 
come again in power to take personal 
rule over the rebellious world was very 
real to the early Christians. The apos- 
tles evidently thought that the return 
of Christ would come in their lifetime. 
Many have believed that the experi- 
ment at communism recorded in Acts 
was due to this belief. Why should they 
hold fast to their property when the 
material world would soon be rolled up 
as a scroll? So they sold all and placed 
the proceeds in a common treasury. 


Over and over again in St. Paul’s 
letters we find this note of expectancy. 
It gave courage and intensity to his 
missionary efforts. Time was short, and 
those who were to be saved must be 
reached as quickly as possible. No test 
of endurance, no persecution could halt 
the zealous pleading of St. Paul. “Christ 
is coming” was the note upon which his 
whole ministry was keyed. 


“That Day” 

It might help to read some of the 
references that teach of the Second 
Advent. Matthew 7: 22; John 6: 39; 
14: 3; Luke 21: 28; I Corinthians 1: 8; 
5: 5; IL Corinthians 1: 14; II Thessa- 
lonians 1: 10; 2: 2; Titus 2: 13. 

There are almost numberless pas- 
sages that carry this thought. There 
is a day coming for which all other days 
were made. In the heart of every 
Christian there should be the glad an- 
ticipation of that day. There should be 
personal preparation for this greatest 
Christmas. 

Christ always discouraged the ques- 
tion, When? He said, “But of that day 
and hour knoweth no one, not even the 
angels of heaven, neither the Son, but 
the Father only.” Matthew 24: 36. On 
the Day of Ascension He said to His 
disciples, “It is not for you to know 
times or seasons which the Father hath 
set within his own authority.” Acts 
a Beas 

How much confusion would have 
been avoided in Christian thinking if 
these warnings had been heeded. There 
have been many self-appointed proph- 
ets through the centuries to announce 
the very day and hour of the end of 
the world and the Second Advent. They 
have deluded countless thousands of 
simple folks and usually to their own 
financial profit. They are still at work. 
You will hear them shouting over the 
radios and find them on back streets 
in tents and tabernacles stirring the 
fears of men. They misquote scripture 
and misuse logic, and the dominant note 
of their pleading is fear, not love. 


Signs P 

Christ did leave us certain general 
signs by which we might be reminded 
of “that day.” 

1. The universal preaching of the 
gospel. Matthew 24: 14; Mark 13: 10; 
Acts 1: 8; 

2. The conversion of the Jews. 
mans 11: 25, 26. 

3. The decline and persecution of the 
Church. Mark 13: 9; II Thessalonians 
2: 3; II Peter 3: 3, 4. 

4, Extraordinary historical events 


Ro- 


and unusual occurrences in the physical 
world. Matthew 24: 6, 7. 

These signs have been fulfilled many 
times in history. Every great war or 
physical phenomenon has given excuse 
for a new crop of prophets. The Lord 
said, “Watch, therefore, for ye know 
not on what day your Lord cometh.” 


Anticipation 

If we fear the Second Advent, we do 
not know our Lord. Even the sense of 
unworthiness that is the part of every 
humble Christian life must not lead us 
to be afraid of Christ. How dreadfully 
we misunderstand Him if we think of 
His coming with terror. It should be 
for us a greater and more perfect 
Christmas. Have we learned to know 
what Christ is like? Have we read the 
gospels with our hearts as well as with 
our minds? 

If we properly celebrate Christmas, 
1941, we will be in the way of proper 
preparation for the Second Advent. If 
Christ is born anew in our hearts, to 
become the ruling factor in our lives, 
we are ready for His final coming. Nor- 
mal Christian living, full of trust in 
God and full of brotherly deeds to 
others, is the best preparation. 

God has taken care of the problem 
of sin for us in the incarnation. The joy 
of Christmas should be centered in the 
meaning of Christ for our salvation. 
Every desire we have to bring hap- 
piness to others on Christmas Day 
should have in it the sense of divine 
grace to us. A gift has come to us that 
is priceless. It tells us of God’s forgiv- 
ing love. It is free, a gift of grace. It 
expects no return save the love and 
gratitude of our hearts. It is not an 
exchange gift, paid for by our good 
deeds. “God so loved .. . that he gave.” 
The response of our hearts to that gift 
should be so complete, so joyous, that 
we will want to make everybody happy 
on the day that symbolizes it. 

“Christ is coming!” How does that 
shout of triumph come to our hearts? 
Are we startled, afraid? Then we have 
never learned to know Christ. When 
a friend that we love is coming to visit 
us our preparation for his coming de- 
pends on our attitude to him. If we 
love and trust the expected guest noth- 
ing will be too much to do to assure his 
comfort. The key to our preparation 
for this Christmas and for the great 
and final Christmas, will be found in 
our attitude to Christ. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, December 7. 
Next topic, “Using the Bible” for Pocket 
Testament League Day. 
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Lutheran Laymen’s Dinner, 


Washington, D. C. 


Tue testimonial dinner in honor of 
Dr. Walter A. Maier of the Missouri 
Synod, Wednesday evening, November 
5, in the Nation’s Capital, brought to- 
gether 225 Lutheran laymen and pas- 
tors, representing every one of the 
larger Lutheran groups and several of 
the smaller ones. It was the first event 
of its kind, and was sponsored by a 
group of Lutheran laymen represent- 
ing the United Lutheran Church in 
America, the Missouri Synod, the 
American Lutheran Church and the 
Augustana Synod. Back of the pur- 
pose of the meeting as stated in the 
first line was the thought that if all the 
major Lutheran groups would co- 
operate, a long step forward would be 
taken in the further development of a 
more intimate Christian fellowship 
among both clergy and laity. That 
thought was realized, if one may judge 
by the harmony that characterized the 
preparations, the enthusiasm generated 
at the dinner itself, and the subsequent 
comments heard on every hand. The 
writer acted as toastmaster. 


Dr. Maier’s Address 

The feature of the highly interesting 
program was Dr. Maier’s address, “The 
Return to Reformation Truth and Cour- 
age,” broadcast on a nation-wide hook- 
up of the Mutual Broadcasting System 
during a fifteen-minute period. In an 
unforgettable way he emphasized the 
declaration that the return to Refor- 
mation truth and courage means a re- 
turn (1) to the Bible as the Word of 
God, (2) to justification by faith, (3) to 
religion in our schools, (4) to religion 
in the home. Near the close of the lat- 
ter part of his address—which was 
heard by the dinner guests only—Dr. 
Maier touched upon the subject upper- 
most in the minds of a goodly number, 
namely, Lutheran unity. While he em- 
phasized that union of the different Lu- 
theran groups in fellowship and work 
is to be desired, such union can be 
brought about only on the basis of 


By Arthur P. Black 


sound Biblical doctrine and practice. 
He put everything he had into his 45- 
minute address, and was given an ova- 
tion when he concluded. “A Mighty 
Fortress is Our God” was then sung as 
only a group of more than 200 men can 
sing it—when they “let go.” 


Distinguished Layman Presented 

Mr. William S. Knudsen, co-director 
of OPM, was introduced by the radio 
announcer as the one who would in- 
troduce Dr. Maier to the radio au- 
dience. Mr. Knudsen is modesty per- 
sonified in such a setting, and did not 
seem to be in the least excited as the 
result of the rousing reception given 
him. In his quiet and soft-spoken man- 
ner he told how he first became inter- 
ested in Dr. Maier back in 1935, and 
how the two radio stations—one in 
Detroit and one in Cincinnati—over 
which Dr. Maier spoke that year have 
grown to over 300 in this year 1941, a 
number of which are in other countries. 

Congressman William J. Boehne of 
Indiana, member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Missouri Synod, intro- 
duced the following Lutheran senators 
and congressmen amid great applause: 
Senator Henrik Shipstead of Minne- 
sota, and Senator Edwin Carl Johnson 
of Colorado; and Congressmen Frank 
Hook of Michigan, Benjamin F. Jensen 
of Iowa; Butler B. Hare of South Caro- 
lina, and Henry C. Dworshak of Idaho. 
One non-Lutheran senator, Burton K. 
Wheeler, was introduced, and was given 
round after round of applause. Other 
guests were present from New York, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and the Caro- 
linas. 

Special musical numbers were sung 
by the Young People’s A Cappella 
Choir of fifty-five voices from Luther 
Place Memorial Church, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Soren Lura; and by Mr. 
Charles Laettener of New York City, 
tenor soloist. 

The Rey. J. Frederick Wenchel, the 
oldest Lutheran pastor in Washington 


Mr. Ralph Boyer, 
Dr. Walter A. Maier 
and 


Mr. Arthur P. Black 
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in point of service, his pastorate cover- 
ing a period of thirty-three years, pre- 
sented a hand-engraved testimonial for 
distinguished service to Dr. Maier, and 
paid an eloquent tribute to his Christ- 
centered teaching and preaching, and 
his evangelistic work over the radio. 


Another Lutheran “First” 

Chaplain H. H. Heuer, attached to 
the office of Chief of Chaplains, Wash- 
ington, D. C., gave a ten-minute ad- 
dress on “Lutheran Activities for Serv- 
ice Men,’ reviewing a number of Lu- 
theran “firsts” and emphasizing the fact 
that the Lutherans had again scored a 
“first” in establishing centers for our 
service men, and that the arrangement 
for the joint use of these centers by 
representatives of different Lutheran 
groups has promoted harmony, saved 
money, and increased good fellowship 
and efficiency. 

The opening and closing prayers were 
by the Rev. Howard E. Snyder, pastor 
of the Church of the Atonement, and 
Henry W. Snyder, D.D., pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, respectively. 

Flushed with the success of this testi- 
monial dinner the laymen’s committee 
representing the four Lutheran groups 
named plan to hold another one with 
an outstanding speaker from one of the 
other groups. 


Why Not One Synodical 
Body? 


A veRY interesting meeting of the 
Lutheran Society was held on the night 
of October 23 at the parish house of 
St. Peter’s Lutheran Church, Lexing- 
ton Avenue and 54th Street. The audi- 
torium was filled with clergymen and 
laymen to hear members of different 
bodies of the Lutheran Church give 
their personal answers to the question, 
“Why Not One Synodical Body?” 

Mr. Fred G. Kraft, president of the 
Lutheran Society, presented the Rev. 
Dr. Otto H. Bostrom, pastor of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus Church, to be the mod- 
erator of the session. The first speaker 
on the program was the Rev. Dr. 
Arthur Brunn, fourth national pres- 
ident of the Missouri Synod. Dr. Brunn 
stressed the conviction of the members 
of his church that the mission of the 
Church is not to solve social and eco- 
nomic problems except as this can be 
done indirectly through the fulfillment 
of its main function, namely, to save 
souls through the preaching of the Gos- 
pel. Men cannot bring about true Lu- 
theran unity; God will do it in His own 
good time. Dr. Brunn said that as a 
representative of the Synodical Con- 
ference he would be tolerant of others 
who called themselves Christians, but 
he did not think he must join with 
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them in advocating pulpit and altar 


fellowship. 


Dr. Greever’s “Conviction” 

Dr. Walton H. Greever spoke as a 
member of the United Lutheran Church 
in America. In his presentation Dr. 
Greever made a point of his strong 
conviction that there is nothing in the 
practice of the U. L. C. A. to forbid 
wholehearted fellowship with the other 
Lutheran bodies. He illustrated this by 
taking questions which both the Mis- 
souri Synod and the American Lu- 
theran Church raised in connection 
with the proposal of fellowship and 
showed that in practice the United Lu- 
theran Church adhered closely to the 
lines marked out by these other bodies. 
He also set forth the items on which 
these three groups had worked to- 
gether in recent years, thus augment- 
ing the effectiveness of the total work. 

The Rev. Dr. F. H. Meyer, a mem- 
ber of the American Lutheran Church, 
contended that the body to which he 
belonged occupied a “middle of the 
road” position between the extremes of 
both the U. L. C. A, and the Missouri 
Synod. This, in part, can be under- 
stood as a natural consequence when 
it is remembered that the American 
Lutheran Church was “sired” by what 
is now the United Lutheran Church, 
and was “nurtured” by the Missouri 
Synod. Yet, in giving his answer to the 
question, “Why not one synodical 
body?” Dr. Meyer made much of the 
point that the Missouri Synod objects 
to the “friends” of the American Lu- 
theran Church; which friendship was 
manifested especially in 1930 by the 
American Lutheran Church’s affiliation 
with other Lutheran bodies; and in 
turn, that the American Lutheran 
Church objects to the friends of the 
United Lutheran Church, especially to 
those with whom it has to do through 
its consultative relationship with the 
Federal Council of Churches. 

Vigorous and sincere discussion by 
both laymen and clergymen followed 
the presentations. In speaking with 
several of the more active laymen at 
the close of the meeting, this reporter 
got the impression that many laymen 
were of the opinion that more progress 
would be made in the interest of Lu- 
theran unity if the attention of all Lu- 
therans would be centered on the 
church of tomorrow rather than the 
church of yesterday. Some prominent 
laymen tend to be apathetic on the 
whole subject of Lutheran unity be- 
cause of traditional differences which 
are pushed to the forefront. Their idea 
is that in many instances the church, 
instead of serving its purpose in pro- 
claiming the Gospel to the world today 
and for the world of tomorrow, has 
rather evaded its responsibility by 
canonizing the differences of yesterday. 


Personals 


The Rev. Walter I. Eck, secretary of 
the Pacific Synod and pastor of Zion 
Church, The Dalles, Ore., closed his 
ministry there in August and has re- 
tired from the active ministry. He will 
make his home in Portland, Ore. 

During his pastorate the mortgage on 
the church property was paid off, a 
parsonage was built and paid for, a pipe 
organ was installed free of debt, nu- 
merous improvements were made to 
the church building, and a location for 
a new church building was purchased 
and partly paid for. There are many 
indications of commensurate spiritual 
growth. 

Pastor Eek endeared himself to the 
community as well as to the congrega- 
tion and was accorded a community 
farewell before he left The Dalles. 

The Rev. Edwin J. Blenker, former 
student pastor at the University of 


Wisconsin, is now pastor of Zion 
Church. 


WEDNESDAY evening, October 15, the 
congregation of Christ Church, Free- 
port, Long Island, witnessed the or- 
dination of Mr. Allen Hirst Fenner, the 
first son of the congregation to enter 
the ministry. The sermon was preached 
by Pastor David Goodwin Jaxheimer, 
who had confirmed Mr. Fenner. 

The act of ordination was performed 
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by the president of the United Synod 
of New York, Dr. Samuel Trexler, as- 
sisted by Secretary Paul C. White, 
Ph.D., and Pastor Jaxheimer. 

Mr. Fenner was graduated from 
Roanoke College and from Gettysburg 
Seminary last May. He accepted a call 
to become pastor of Muhlenberg 
Church, Harrisonburg, Va., where he 
has already taken up his duties. 


Dr. and Mrs. William I. Guss cele- 
brated the fortieth anniversary of their 
marriage in their home at Omaha, 
Nebr., November 6. A large number of 
their friends were present on this oc- 
casion to extend congratulations and 
good wishes. Dr. Holmes Dysinger of 
Fremont, Nebr., read the fortieth an- 
niversary marriage service on this oc- 
casion. Drs. Dysinger and Guss were 
reared in Mifflintown, Pa. 


Mr. John B. Querling has been hon- 
ored with the title of emeritus secre- 
tary of the Sunday school of St. John’s 
Church in Greenwich Village, New 
York City. In 1880 he was elected to 
the office of secretary and has held this 
office continuously and given faithful 
service. Mr. Querling will live at the 
Wartburg Home, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Chaplain Alvin E. Teichart is on duty 
with the Overseas Discharge and Re- 
placement Depot, Charleston, S. C. 
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Congregations at Work 


CHICAGO SEMINARY 
CAMPAIGN DISCUSSED BY 
CONFERENCE 


HELPING to celebrate the tenth anni- 
versary of the pastorate of the Rev. 
Luther Yarger Seibert as pastor of the 
Elmhurst Church, the Chicago Confer- 
ence of the Illinois Synod was pleased 
to hold its forty-third semi-annual 
convention in that church. At the 
opening Communion Service the Rev. 
Erwin A. Wendt, newly called pastor 
of the Gladstone Park Mission in Chi- 
cago, delivered a fine message on the 
theme, “A Longed-for New Order.” 

One of the highlights of the conven- 
tion was the address by the Rev. W. 
Carl Satre, associate pastor of North 
Austin Church. His theme was “The 
Church and Social Service.” 

After a fine meal prepared by the 
women of Elmhurst Church, the after- 
noon session opened with a devotional 
service conducted by the Rev. Harvey 
Clark, pastor of Redeemer Church. His 
meditation was based on that portion 
of our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount re- 
corded in Matthew 6: 24-34. 

Encouraging reports were brought by 
representatives of the various Lu- 
theran institutions on this territory. 
President Rudolph Schulz of Carthage 
College assured us that the $50,000 
Alumni Library Drive had been over- 
subscribed by $1,500. Steel priorities, 
however, will likely delay the actual 
start of operations. He closed with a 
plea for more pastoral co-operation in 
the matter of student enrollment. The 
Rev. George Lottich spoke unofficially 
for the Nachusa Board and paid tribute 
to the work of the fine, wide-awake 
laymen of the Board under whose lead- 
ership this orphanage has been brought 
to new life. 

The Rev. Dr. Charles Leslie Venable 
spoke for the student work; the Rev. 
Victor Gruhn, assistant pastor of North 
Austin, for the Luther League; and the 
Rev. Harvey Clark for the Foreign 
Mission Committee, announcing the 
coming into our midst of Dr. John C. 
Finefrock, representing the Centennial 
Celebration of the India Mission. 

Interspersed among these reports was 
the election of officers, which resulted in 
the Rev. Alvin E. Fess of Norwood Park 
replacing Dr. Clarence E. Paulus in 
the presidency after three terms, and 
the return to office of the Rev. Millard 
H. Stiles as secretary and Mr. Charles 
H. Kirkman as treasurer. 

The latter part of the afternoon was 
given to discussing the Seminary Cam- 
paign for $100,000 in the Illinois Synod 
and was turned over to Dr. Armin G. 
Weng, president of the synod. Mr. 
Dreshman of the firm of Ward, Wells 


& Dreshman was introduced and spoke 
at some length of the coming campaign, 
urging the fullest co-operation of every 
pastor in this worth-while cause. Dr. 
Gould Wickey of the Board of Educa- 
tion spoke of his recent visit to Sas- 
katoon Seminary. 
Pau T. Herscu, Reporter. 


CHRISTIAN EVANGELISM AND 
LOVE STRESSED 


Tue fourth annual convention of the 
Alleghany Conference of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod was held in Trin- 
ity Church, Bedford, the Rev. George 
I. Melhorn pastor, October 21. The ses- 
sions were in charge of the president, 
E. L. Manges, D.D., of Huntingdon. 
Conference voted to approve the mer- 
ger of St. Matthew’s congregation of 
the Sinking Valley Charge with the 
Gatesburg congregation of the Pine 
Grove Mills Charge of the Susquehanna 
Conference. 

The following new members were 
received into conference: G. R. Heim, 
D.D., of Geeseytown, the Rev. Max 
Huddle of Altoona, the Rev. Elwood 
Stahl of Garrett, and the Rev. George 
Clark of Karthaus. The presentation 
of a paper entitled, “Safeguarding Our 
Liturgical Heritage,” by the Rev. E. K. 
Rumberger of Curwensville, was fol- 
lowed by the Communion Service in 
charge of the officers. The sermon, 
“Plenteous Redemption,’ was preached 
by the Rev. C. H. Hershey of Altoona. 

M. R. Hamsher, D.D., president of 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod; J. D. 
Krout, D.D., secretary of the synod; 
and C. P. Swank, D.D., missionary su- 
perintendent of the synod, were heard 
by the conference. Mrs. Mabel Fenner, 
synodical representative of the Chil- 
dren of the Church, and Mr. Luther 
Grossman, superintendent of the Tress- 
ler Orphans’ Home at Loysville, spoke 
in the interest of their work. A paper 
entitled, “The Great Commission,” was 
read by the Rev. B. F. Rudisill of Du- 
Bois, and this was another emphasis 
on the great note of Christian love 
and evangelism which pervaded the 
entire convention. 

The results of the elections follow: 
President, the Rev. J. A. Brosius of 
Johnstown; vice-president, the Rev. 
C. H. Hershey of Altoona; secretary, 
the Rev. M. J. Ross of Bedford; treas- 
urer, L. C. Smith of Altoona. 

Delegates to the United Lutheran 
convention: Clerical: the Revs. J. A. 
Brosius, C. H. Hershey, L. H. Rhoads, 
G. I. Melhorn, M. F. Foutz. Alternates 
—the Revs. R. T. Shilling, E. K. Rum- 
berger, Charles Stong, Ellwood Hauser, 
Lay delegates—Edgar Bantley, Thomas 
Lansberry, Fred Sammel, E. W. Burket, 
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and Dr. W. H. Shaver. Alternates— 
H. T. Hanson, Charles Kaufman, S. Z. 
Miller, H. E. Mann, and C. R. Snyder. 
A representative Laymen’s Banquet 
program was held in the social rooms 
of the church between the afternoon 
and evening sessions with Frank P. 
Reiter, vice-president of the synodical 
Brotherhood, presiding. Mr. Reiter re- 
ported that at the laymen’s meeting, 
held prior to the banquet, plans were 
laid for a greater participation in the 
men’s work of the Church throughout 
the conference territory. An inspira- 
tional address was delivered by the 
Rev. Charles Shilke of Lavansville. 
The closing Vesper Service was con- 
ducted by the officers of the conference 
and the pastor loci, and the sermon, 
“The Message of the Modern Pulpit,” 
was preached by G. W. Nicely, D.D., 
pastor of First Church, Johnstown. The 
newly elected president, the Rev. J. A. 
Brosius, was inducted into office by the 
retiring president, E. L. Manges, D.D. 
The conference recognized the fact 
that next year marks the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the conference, 
which was formed September 8, 1842, 
as the Alleghany Synod. That or- 
ganizational meeting took place in Zion 
Church, Hollidaysburg, of which M. 8. 
Kemp, D.D., is the present pastor. The 
convention voted to hold the 1942 ses- 
sion in that same church with appro- 
priate historical and anniversary serv- 
ices. RatpH W. BirK. 


INTERESTING PAPERS AT 
EAST PENN CONFERENCE 


TuHE convention of the East Pennsyl- 
vania Conference of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod was held in Christ 
Church, Harrisburg, Pa., Jacob E. 
Rudisill, D.D., pastor, October 28. After 
a devotional service, conducted by the 
Rev. Dr. C. P. Swank, Philadelphia, 
the conference was opened for or- 
ganization and business by President 
E. Martin Grove, D.D., Harrisburg. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, the Rev. T. Benton Peery, 
S.T.D., Philadelphia; vice-president, the 
Rey. Dr. Jacob E. Rudisill, Harrisburg; 
secretary, the Rev. G. E. McCarney, 
Conshohocken; treasurer, C. Hayden 
A. Streamer, Collingswood, N. J. 

Conference mourned the death of 
two of its members: the Rev. Dr. D. 
Burt Smith, Philadelphia, and the Rev. 
H. S. Rhoads, Harrisburg. 

Five new members were received: 
the Rev. Harold F. Doebler, Lafayette 
Hill; Dr. Paul R. Clouser, Middletown; 
the Rev. Frank H. Clutz, Philadelphia; 
the Rev. Morgan Edwards, Philadel- 
phia; the Rev. Ralph H. Castner, Union 
Deposit. 

Nine pastors were nominated as dele- 
gates to the United Lutheran Church 
Convention at Louisville, Ky., next 
October: Dr. T. Benton Peery, Phila- 
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delphia; G. E. McCarney, Consho- 
hocken; Dr. W. C. Ney, Brookline; Dr. 
J. E. Rudisill, Dr. Chester S. Simonton, 
Dr. E. Martin Grove, all of Harrisburg; 
Dr. Stanley Billheimer, Palmyra; Dr. 
G. A. Greiss, Allentown; and Dr. A. C. 
Kanzinger,; Ardmore. 

Lay delegates nominated are: H. A. 
Fritsch, Allentown; C. H. A. Streamer, 
Collingswood, N. J.; J. G. Kurzenknabe 
and E. G. Hoover, Harrisburg; Dr. D. P. 
Deatrick, Middletown; A. H. Durboraw, 
Narberth; Ivan J. Snyder, Philadelphia; 
O. R. Frankenfield, Philadelphia; and 
Belding B. Slifer, Whitemarsh. 

Clerical alternate delegates were 
named as follows: Dr. S. W. Herman, 
Harrisburg; Dr. C. P. Swank, Phila- 
delphia; Dr. C. G. Leatherman, Hum- 
melstown; F. C. Wunder, Allentown; 
E. A. Chamberlin, Lebanon; Elmer 
Truchses, Lititz; Dr. I. H. Hagedorn, 
Philadelphia; the Rev. S. H. Rudisill, 
Collingswood, N. J.; and the Rev. C. A. 
Senft, Narberth. ; 

Lay alternates are: R. C. Daugherty, 
Reading; E. S. Gerberich and H. D. 
Foster, both of Harrisburg; Paul D. 
Miller, Conshohocken; W. H. Emhardt, 
Philadelphia; Isaac Miller, Lebanon; 
Paul H. Rhoads and R. A. Hartman, 
both of Harrisburg; and Robert T. Fox, 
Hummelstown. 

The Rey. Dr. M. R. Hamsher, pres- 
ident of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, addressed conference on “Our 
Synod at Work.” He stressed the im- 
portance of the two celebrations in 1942 
which concern the work of the United 
Lutheran Church: the centennial of 
Father Heyer, founder of our first 
overseas mission, Guntur, India, and 
the bicentennial of Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg, patriarch of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in America. 

Other well-prepared papers were: 
“Statistics and Benevolence,” by the 
Rev. Dr. Joseph D. Krout, secretary of 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod; “The 
Maxima and Minima in Worship,” by 
the Rev. Lloyd M. Wallick, Drexel Hill; 
“Missions, Coming and Going,” by the 
Rev. Dr. C. P. Swank, missionary su- 
perintendent of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod; “The Church in the Pres- 
ent Crisis,” by the Rev. Dr. C. G. 
Leatherman, Hummelstown. 

The report of the retiring president 
stressed in particular the promotional 
program of the Church. The Commit- 
tee on Home Missions called attention 
to the possibilities of new work at 
Broomal, on the West Chester Pike; at 
Dauphin, in the upper end of that 
county; at Glenside near Reading, 
where there is a Federal Housing 
project; at Paxtang, a suburb of Har- 
risburg; and at Springfield, on the Bal- 
timore Pike. Mr. C. H. A. Streamer 
made the report for the Committee on 


_. Brotherhoods, showing a gain of two 


new Brotherhoods and _ enthusiastic 


rallies in the Harrisburg, Lebanon and 
Philadelphia districts. At the recent 
convention in Lititz, the award for the 
highest rating in progress was given to 
the Brotherhood of St. Mark’s, Con- 
shohocken. The Rev. M. L. Hocker pre- 
sented the report of the Committee on 
Social Missions, which stressed the pro- 
gram of the general Board and the 
principle that both pastors and laymen 
are equally responsible for soul-win- 
ning. The report of the Committee on 
Stewardship and Benevolence was of- 
fered by William J. Miller, D.D., with 
emphasis on the tried truth that the 
church which provides for others will 
not fail in meeting its own needs. Sec- 
retary Joseph D. Krout, D.D., brought 
the encouraging news that this prom- 
ises to be the banner year in benev- 
olence, and furnished the pastors with 
carefully prepared sheets showing the 
percentage expenditures of the synod. 
In the evening conference heard with 
pleasure the Rev. Dr. Edwin Moll, gen- 
eral secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, on “The Present Status and 
Future Prospects of Our Missions.” 


G. Z. Stup. 


CHALLENGING MISSIONARY 
MESSAGES 


THE twenty-first annual convention 
of the Eastern Conference of the Synod 
of Ohio was held in Mt. Zion Church, 
Pleasant City, Ohio, the Rev. Leo S. 
LaFontaine pastor. This recently con- 
structed rural church made a delightful 
place for the meeting. 

The first session was the Confessional 
Service and Administration of the 
Communion, in charge of the clerical 
officers and pastor loci. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. H. E. Dun- 
mire, president of the conference, his 
theme, “The Church of the Living 
God.” There were 42 pastors and 14 
lay delegates in attendance. 

The devotional services were con- 
ducted by Pastors William L. Pifer, 
Walden M. Holl, and H. E. Hamme. 
The Rev. Tom Homrighausen, the Rev. 
P. T. E. Stockslager, and Ralph Harsh- 
man, D.D., were welcomed into the 
conference. 

That the business and routine of the 
conference be done, “decently and in 
order,” chairman of the Constitution 
Committee, F. C. Fry, D.D., presented 
“Rules and Regulations.” 

A challenging missionary message 
was presented by John C. Finefrock, 
D.D., missionary on furlough from 
India. His topic was, “India, After 100 
Years—Whither Bound?” The crisis in 
missionary work in Japan, and the fu- 
ture of the Christian Church in India 
were shown to be serious issues for the 
Christian Church. 

The banquet Thursday evening was 
skillfully guided by Toastmaster E. P. 
Scott of Cleveland, lay representative 
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of the Executive Board of the Synod of 
Ohio. Following the banquet, the topic, 
“Intersynodical Merger of Hamma Di- 
vinity School and Chicago Seminary,” 
was presented by H. E. Turney, D.D., 
president of the Indiana Synod. A spir- 
ited discussion followed, which was to 
clear the deck for more definite action 
at the next meeting of synod. 

The interests of the Ohio Synod were 
presented by M. I. Powell, D.D., mis- 
sionary superintendent; Mr. George 
Rinkliff, treasurer of the synod; the 
Rev. Joseph Frease, director of Young 
People’s Work and Religious Educa- 
tion; and the Rev. J. H. L. Trout, who 
presented the work of the Children of 
the Church. 

The Augsburg Confession was 
brought down to present and modern 
application in the well-prepared and 
comprehensive paper entitled, “The 
Lutheran Doctrine of the Church and 
State,” by E. P. Scharf, D.D. 

The suggestion of “Consolidation of 
Church Periodicals” was carefully and 
fairly presented by the Rev. M. A. 
Stull, whose plan was well received. 
Action was taken to give this plan a 
wider hearing in solving our problem 
of church periodicals. 

The next convention will be held in 
St. John’s Church, New Franklin. 

The officers for the coming year are 
the Rev. G. D. Keister, president; the 
Rev. M. Glenn Bishop, secretary; Mr. 
F. W. Mehl, treasurer; the Rev. H. E. 
Dunmire and Mr. E. P. Scott, represen- 
tatives on the Executive Board. 

GeorcEe D. KEISTER. 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
OUTSTANDING 


THe twenty-first annual convention 
of the Southern Conference of the 
Synod of Ohio was held in Fifth Lu- 
theran Church, Springfield, the Rev. 
John M. Recher pastor. The two-day 
meeting began with the celebration of 
Holy Communion. The president of 
conference, the Rev. C. E. Moore, 
preached the sermon. 

Dr. L. H. Larimer, Dean Emeritus of 
Hamma Divinity School, acted as chap- 
lain, and brought helpful messages 
during the devotional periods. 

At four o’clock on the opening day, 
the convention adjourned to attend the 
opening convocation which began the 
ninety-seventh year of Hamma Divin- 
ity School. Dr. T. A. Kantonen, pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology, deliv- 
ered the opening address on “The 
Status of War in Christian Morality.” 

The Fellowship Banquet sponsored 
by the Conference Brotherhood was in 
charge of the president of that organ- 
ization, Mr. Edmund Rice of Miamis- 
burg. Dr. H. E. Turney, president of 
the Indiana Synod, was the speaker. 
Mr. Rice and Vice-president E. J. Thum 
of Dayton, and the secretary-treasurer, 
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Mr. T. R. Wilcox of Springfield, were 
returned for another year. 

Three papers were presented and 
discussed: “The Situation in the Min- 
istry of the United Lutheran Church 
Today,” presented by the Rev. F. D. 
Daubenbis of Greenville; “The Pro’s 
and Con’s of the Merging of Publica- 
tions of the United Lutheran Church,” 
by the Rev. A. M. Lutton; and “How 
Can We Make the Occasional Services 
More Intelligible?” by Dr. H. W. Han- 
shue. 

Of special interest was the discussion 
of “The Seminary Merger Report” in 
the proposed union of Hamma Divinity 
School and Chicago Seminary. The 
Synod of Ohio at its 1941 convention 
recommended that this report be 
studied further by the four conferences. 
On the basis of study only, without 
provision for action either way, the 


subject was thoroughly presented un- 
der Dr. Turney’s capable leadership. 

Dr. Tulloss, president of Wittenberg 
College, gave an encouraging report on 
the campaign for $1,200,000. While the 
general canvass has not been made in 
many of the churches, it is felt that the 
spirit is such that this will be success- 
fully completed, and the goal reached. 

The Hey. C. E. Moore was returned 
to the presidency; Dr. H. W. Hanshue 
was elected secretary; Mr. Frank Boyer 
of Springfield was renamed treasurer; 
Dr. H. L. Meister of Cincinnati and Mr. 
S. O. Burton of Lancaster were re- 
turned to the Executive Board of 
synod. 

The invitation of Trinity Church, 
Bellevue, Ky., was accepted for the 
1942 convention, and the conference 
will be the guests of the only Ohio 
Synod parish south of the Ohio River. 


Missionary Societies Report 


“Christ Calls Us” 


THE second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the East 
Pennsylvania Conference of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod was held in 
St. Paul’s Church, Easton, Pa., the Rev. 
Edward P. Turnbach pastor, October 
22 and 23. 

The opening devotional periods were 
conducted by Sister Georgia Bushman 
of Philadelphia, assisted by Mrs. J. W. 
Gouker, with the general theme, “Christ 
Calls,” in mind. 

At the opening session 137 were in 
attendance, increasing in numbers as 
the program unfolded. 

Mrs. G. E. McCarney, in her pres- 
ident’s address, referred to the 161 so- 
cieties in the conference, composed of 
4,291 women, as “The Inner Circle.” Of 
the seventy new societies in the U. L. 
C. A. this year, nine were in this con- 
ference. The president recommended: 
(1) That all societies have an India 
Centennial Tea December 2; (2) con- 
tinue their efforts to add to the Cen- 
tennial Fund, until December 10; (3) 
shall promote the Thank Offering and 
Christmas offerings; (4) shall make 
their societies Life Members; (5) shall 
endeavor to meet all their obligations. 

The statistician, Mrs. William E. 
Swope, reported: 3,369 active members, 
61 foreign study groups, 61 home study 
groups, 152 meetings during the Week 
of Prayer, 1,825 subscribers to Lu- 
theran Woman’s Work, 105 public 
Thank Offering meetings, 108 boxes 
sent to Home Mission fields, 24 boxes 
sent to Foreign Mission fields. 

The treasurer, Mrs. J. R. Hoffert, re- 
ported: 


Receipts for the yeav................ $24,727.91 
Disbursements for the year.. 24,189.38 
Balance, June 30, 1941.......... $538.53 


Representative messages were heard 
from Dr. T. Benton Peery, Mrs. D. Burt 
Smith, Mrs. L. V. Hetrick, and Mrs. 
Edmund Funck. 

The reports of the departmental sec- 
retaries were enthusiastically and en- 
couragingly presented under the fol- 
lowing headings: “Our Educational 
Privileges,” “Second Mile Giving,” 
“Widening Horizons.” The presidents 
of the four districts in the conference 
gave very encouraging reports. 

The splendid work being done on 
our fields at home and abroad was pre- 
sented by Miss Selma R. Bergner, mis- 
sionary to Japan; J. Roy Strock, D.D., 
missionary to India; Ernest A. Tappert, 
D.D., Board of American Missions; 
Miss Nona Diehl, executive secretary of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
U. L. C. A.; Mrs. Ralph Sell, mission- 
ary to China. 

“A Thank Offering Panduga” (Telugu 
for religious festival) was held, which 
gave just the proper setting for the in- 
gathering of the funds for the observ- 
ance of the India Centennial. At the 
close of the convention, $4,260.89 of the 
$5,000 goal had been received. 

The newly installed officers are: 
President, Mrs. J. E. Rudisill; vice- 
president, Mrs. H. Singer; recording 
secretary, Mrs. F. C. Wunder; statis- 
tician, Mrs. William Swope; treasurer, 
Mrs. J. R. Hoffert. 

The convention is indebted to Miss 
Margery Lilly, who closed three of the 
four sessions with meditations on “The 
Master Calls” to Humiliation, to Prayer, 
to Service. Mrs. Ivan H. Haceporn. 
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India and Brazil 
Represented 


THE annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the 
New England Conference, United 
Synod of New York, was held October 
28 at St. John’s Church, New Britain, 
Conn. Communion was administered 
at the morning session by the Rev. 
Oscar Werner and the Rev. F. W. 
Schaefer. Miss Emily C. Knemeyer, 
president of the synodical society, ad- 
dressed the convention, and Dr. George 
G. Hackman, president of the New 
England Conference, spoke briefly. 
Mrs. E. W. Hammer presided. 

The speakers during the afternoon 
were Miss Leila R. Van Deusen, mis- 
sionary on furlough from India, and 
Mrs. Charles W. Clay, missionary on 
furlough from Brazil. In the evening 
the motion picture, “Bamba,” which 
was photographed in the Belgian 
Congo, was presented. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. George G. Hackman of 
Southington, Conn.; vice-president, 
Mrs.. William Sadtler of Boston, Mass.; 
secretary, Mrs. Walter Johnson of 
Hartford, Conn.; treasurer, Mrs. E. W. 
Burkhardt of Southington, Conn. 


Promoting Missions 


“Love dare not fail’ was the theme 
of the thirteenth annual convention of 
the Western Conference of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Synod of New 
York, held in Holy Trinity Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y., October 16. Nearly six 
hundred were in attendance and re- 
ceived inspiration from one of our 
finest conventions. The speakers of the 
day were Henry Wind, D.D., of Buffalo, 
Missouri Synod Inner Mission pastor; 
L. S. G. Miller, D.D., missionary to 
Japan; and Miss Lilith Schwab, mis- 
sionary from India. All three of our 
speakers declared that love has not 
failed and will not fail if we remain 
faithful to the great mission which 
Christ gave to all His followers. One 
of the highlights of the day was a panel 
discussion and question period on “Pro- 
moting Missions in Our Churches,” led 
by Mrs. John Henrich and six “experts” 
in their own lines. 

Mrs. Herbert A. Bosch of Buffalo was 
re-elected president. 

Three new societies joined the ranks, 
making a total of forty-one on the 
roster. These new members are from 
Ascension, Snyder, N. Y.; Transfigura- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y.; and First 
Church, Blasdell, N. Y. The present 
membership is 1,223, representing a 16 
per cent increase over last year. 

In the evening the India Centennial 
dinner was held. The convention offer- 
ing for this centennial gift was $50. 

Lorma B. Dasson, Sec. 
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Indiana Society Raises 
$1,360 for India 
Centennial 


THE twenty-second annual conven- 
tion of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the Indiana Synod was held in Trin- 
ity Church, Fort Wayne, October 14 to 
16. The convention was placed on a 
high inspirational plane at the opening 
session through the impressive message 
of Paul H. Krauss, D.D., who gave the 


Communion meditation. The theme was, 


“Thy Kingdom Come—In the Home, In 


the Nation, and In the World,” and Dr. 


Krauss spoke particularly of the first 
part, basing his remarks on “Commem- 
oration, Communion and Consecration.” 
The special music furnished by the 


Trinity choirs under the direction of 


Mr. H. Eugene Casselman added ma- 
terially to the sessions. 

Another high light of the convention 
was the announcement that the India 
“Love Gift” from this society totaled 
$1,360. 

Miss Myrtle Onsrud, R.N., on fur- 
lough from her duties at the Rajah- 
mundry Hospital in India, addressed 
the convention at two sessions, express- 
ing her gratitude for our efforts in the 
India Centennial objective and telling 
of the need on the field. Sister Clara 
Bailey of Trinity Church, Canton, Ohio, 
gave an interesting history of the 
Diaconate and present-day opportuni- 
ties in this field of Christian service. 

New societies from Bryant, Madison, 
Napoleon and Auburn were received 
into membership. 

Other items of interest were the 
honoring of the past presidents living 
within the bounds of the synods—the 
report that 26 Life Members and three 
transferrals to “In Memoriam” mem- 
bership were received, and the reports 
of the officers and department secre- 
taries which revealed increased zeal in 
missionary activity during the year. 
The 1942 convention will be held in 
Holy Trinity Church, South Bend. 

Officers elected were Mrs. A. C. 
Jones, president; Mrs. J. A. Swihart, 
vice-president; Mrs. V. L. Yohe, re- 
cording secretary; Mrs. E. C. Binder, 
treasurer; and Mrs. Earl Heckathorn, 
statistical secretary. 

Hiipa J. WEAVER. 


Work in Japan and 
India Featured 


MessrauH CuHurcH in Detroit was the 
scene of the twenty-second annual 


_ convention of the Women’s Missionary 


Society of the Michigan Synod. 
In spite of frequent unavoidable allu- 


sions to the deplorable state of the 


world in general, all sessions reflected 
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If You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


Burma Convoy 
(Univ.) 
Evelyn Ankers 
Chas. Bickford 


Down in San 
Diego (MGM) 
Ray McDonald 
Leo Gorcey 
B. Granville 


It Started With 
Eve (Univ.) 
R. Cummings 
Deanna Durbin 
C. Laughton 


Lydia (U. A.) 
Joseph Cotton 
Alan Marshall 
Merle Oberon 
E. M. Oliver 
Hans Yaray 


Married Bachelor 
(MGM) 
Lee Bowman 
Felix Bressart 
Ruth Hussey 
S. Leonard 
Robert Young 


Melodrama. Truck driver 
avenges death of brother 
slain when he discovered 
plot to bomb convoy. 


Espionage, with brash 
youngsters ferreting out 
plot of Nazi agents to ob- 
tain marine corps secrets. 


Comedy. Unable to find 
fiancee to present to dying 
father at latter’s request, 
wealthy heir hires hat- 
check girl to substitute. 
She inspires his recovery; 
humorous complications 
ensue. 


Drama. An aged spinster 
at a reunion of her former 
suitors recounts her rela- 
tions with each; reveals 
why she rejected each in 
turn, plus reason for her 
spinsterhood. 


Comedy. Promoter submits 
book on marriage as his 
own; its success requires 
that he pose as_ bachelor 
for publicity, with result- 
ing marital discord and 
farcical complications. 


Navy Blues (War.) 
Jack Haley 
Martha Raye 
Jack Oakie 
Ann Sheridan 


Farce. Antics of comic pair 
of sailors intent on initiat- 
ing a sure-fire gambling 
scheme during Hawaiian 
shore leave. 


An attempt to capitalize on current 
interest in Burma Road, but setting 
not essential. Amateurish, wuncon- 
vincing. 


A disjointed tale, with Dick Tracy- 
like exploits by youngsters against 
unpalatable gangster background 
hailed as “patriotic.” Implausible. 


While story is routine, with outcome 
obvious from start, this is gay, spir- 
ited, with pleasing songs by the young 
star untrammeled by elaborate “pro- 
duction.” One night club scene re- 
grettably out of key. Entertaining. 
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Musical scoring and certain directorial 
touches are effective and interesting, 
but film lags in characterizations and 
in lack of plausible motives for events 
make up ineffective. Imaginative but 
somehow tedious. 


Many scenes in portion devoted to 
difficulties of “author” are delightfully 
comic; film is marred, however, par- 
ticularly for younger audiences, by 
the forced gangster sequences and the 
fact that the charming hero remains 
a swindler at heart. Fair. 


Objectionable ethically, and perform- 
ances too unsprightly to carry long 
stretches of slapstick. Considerable 
innuendo. Undesirable. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: The Adventures of Chico, Fantasia, The Great Commandment, 
The Great Dictator, Harmon of Michigan, Life Begins for Andy Hardy, Men of 
Boys’ Town, The Reluctant Dragon, Sun Valley Serenade, Thanks a Million. 

For Mature Audience: Blossoms in the Dust, Citizen Kane, Here Comes Mr. 
Jordan, Hold Back the Dawn, Ku Kan, Ladies in Retirement, The Little Foxes, 
Major Barbara, Meet John Doe, Missing Ten Days, One Foot in Heaven, Penny 
Serenade, Sergeant York, Shining Victory, The Stars Look Down. 


the convention theme, “Rejoice in the 
Lord Alway.” 

The devotional periods stressed the 
watch word, “Rejoice,” and the reports 
of secretaries justified a feeling of ela- 
tion as each announced a gain in her 
department. 

The missionary speakers, Miss Maya 
Winther, missionary to Japan, and Miss 
Lilith Schwab, missionary to India, 
brought messages full of inspiration, 
love and hope. 

New additions to the synodical pag- 
eant garment chest were received and 
were displayed at the Fellowship Din- 
ner. Young native women from India 
and China were guests on this occasion. 


Both are completing their education at 
the Merrill Palmer School. 

All Young Women’s Societies of the 
synod were represented at the Young 
Women’s Banquet and the program was 
arranged and conducted by the Young 
Women’s Society of Hope Church, 
Detroit. 


“THE CHURCH OF THE AIR” 

T. Benton Peery, S.T.D., pastor of St. 
Matthew’s Lutheran Church, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., will be the preacher for the 
“Church of the Air” Sunday, Novem- 
ber 30. This program is broadcast by 
the Columbia Broadcasting System at 
10.00 A. M., Eastern Standard Time. 
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A Centennial in Ohio 


Zion Church, Adamsville, Ohio, ob- 
served its one hundredth anniversary 
with special services October 12 to 19. 
October 5 the Holy Communion was 
administered and the annual Harvest 
Festival was held. In connection with 
this annual festival the congregation, 
with the other congregations of the 
parish, gives canned goods and other 
gifts to Oesterlen Home in Springfield. 

Sunday evening, October 12, the an- 
niversary program opened with an or- 
gan recital by Mr. Floyd Rieger. The 
guest speaker was Martin Schroeder, 
D.D., Rural Work representative of the 
Board of American Missions. At this 
service gifts from the congregation were 
dedicated. They include a Gorham 
brass altar cross, candlesticks, and 
candle branches; a Gorham altar desk 
and a new electric organ blower; red 
paraments; Christian and American 
flags; an altar Service Book. One of 
the oldest members of the congregation, 
Mrs. Mary Krebs, confirmed in 1877, 
crocheted a beautiful white super- 
frontal for the altar. An outdoor bul- 
letin board will be placed on the lawn. 

At services during the week the ser- 
mons were delivered by the Rev. Dale 
C. Recker of Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
a former pastor, and the Rev. Joseph 
W. Frease, synodical director of Re- 
ligious Education and Young People’s 
Work. 

The program of services closed on 
the nineteenth, with services morning 


The roll of confirmation classes from 
1876 to the present was read. A mem- 
ber of the class confirmed in 1913, the 
Rev. Bruce Kreis, delivered the address 
on the subject, “The Call to Service.” 
In preparation for the anniversary, 
the congregation entered enthusias- 
tically into a program of improvement 
and repair to the church property. 
Zion Church was founded through 
the missionary labors of the Rev. Fred- 
erick Minner, who came to America in 
1835 after graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Tuebingen in Germany. The 
families among whom he labored were 
also emigrants from Germany and from 
Alsace, France. These he gathered into 
a congregation which met in homes 
prior to 1839. In 1841 they built a log 
church. January 7, 1842, the congre- 
gation was formally organized under 
the name of “The Zion Evangelical Lu- 
theran and Reformed Congregation.” 
Germans by birth, they rapidly became 
Americans, and by 1869 the transition 
to English had been accomplished in 
the ministries of the church, though 
German services were still held in part 
for another twenty years. 
Zion congregation is now worshiping 
in its third building, dedicated in 1913. 
Pastors who have served Zion Church 
and have sown the seed that is bearing 
fruit have been Pastor Minner; the Rev. 
Samuel Kaemmerer, a great pioneer 
pastor who from 1820 to 1863 founded 
congregations and ministered to them 
in a large section of southeastern Ohio; 
A. N. Bartholomew, J. P. Hentz, John 


Zion Church, Adamsville, Ohio 


and afternoon. The sermon at the 
morning service was preached by Ira 
R. Ladd, D.D., Louisville, Ky., a former 
pastor at Adamsburg. In the afternoon 
an informal reunion service was held. 


Weber, Horace K. Gebhart, H. H. 
Bachman, C. L. V. Dozer, N. N. Harter, 
J. J. S. Rumbarger, Ira R. Ladd, L. S. 
Miller, J. S. Barthelmas, Dale C. 
Recker, and K. J. Bishop, since 1936. 
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A Sesqui-centennial in 
Maryland 

THE 150th anniversary of Zion Church, 
Williamsport, Md., was observed with 
appropriate services, October 12-19. 
During the week sermons were 
preached by two former pastors, the 
Rev. J. S. English, Saxton, Pa., and the 
Rev. Howard F. Bink, Camp Hill, Pa., 
as well as by the Rev. John L. Barnes, 
Altoona, Pa., and the Rev. R. Henry 
Neikirk, Riegelsville, Pa., who grew up 
in the congregation. The Rev. Ray- 
mond C. Sorrick of Baltimore, pres- 
ident of the Maryland Synod, and Dr. 
A. R. Wentz, president of Gettysburg 
Theological Seminary, delivered help- 
ful messages. Neighboring pastors and 
the choirs of St. John’s, Trinity and 
St. Mark’s, Hagerstown, made valuable 
contributions to the services. 

It was a week that will long be re- 
membered by pastor and people for 
beauty of the services and pleasant as- 
sociations. On Friday evening, after 
the service, there was an informal 
gathering in the Sunday school room. 

In honor of the occasion the walls of 
the church were redecorated and a 
modern lighting system was installed. 

The records show that “The Rev. Mr. 
Goring, pastor of St. John’s, Hagers- 
town, conducted the first Lutheran 
preaching in Williamsport in 1791.” 
From this time until 1827, when Wil- 
liamsport united with the Clearspring 
Parish, Zion was served by the pastors 
of St. John’s. It was not until 1870 that 
the Clearspring- Williamsport union was 
dissolved and this congregation became 
self-sustaining. 

Through the century and a half of 
its history the congregation has wor- 
shiped in only three buildings, the first 
being a log church, which was replaced 
by a brick structure in 1829. After un- 
dergoing several remodelings, this 
building was razed, and in 1912, under 
the able leadership of the late Rev. D. 
Upton Bair, Ph.D., the present beau- 
tiful and commodious church was built. 

Twenty-two pastors have served the 
congregation, among them being such 
distinguished men as the Rev. John 
George Schmucker, the Rev. Solomon 


Schaeffer and the Rey. Benjamin Kurtz. ~ 


The present pastor is the Rev. W. C. 
Huddle. 


Honoring the Memory 
Of “Father Heyer” 


A CENTENNIAL celebration in honor of 
Pastor Christian Frederick Heyer, 
M.D., was held in the First Lutheran 
Church, Carlisle, Pa., October 19. 

Father Heyer was pastor of the First 
Church from 1828 to 1830. In this brief 
time he won the affections of his church 
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and of the community. At the Commu- 
nion Service held before his departure, 
all the confirmed members of the con- 
gregation except eight, communed. 

At the morning service October 19, 
J. Roy Strock, D.D., a son of this con- 
gregation,,and with Mrs. Strock, still a 
member, preached the sermon. He pre- 
sented the facts of the lasting impres- 
sions made in the India field of many 
practises and decisions made by Father 
Heyer, stating that the system of teach- 
ing the Hindu children in the schools, 
and the work of the medical mission- 
aries, were the establishment of this 
great man of God. At the evening 
service a pageant depicting the life and 
work of Father Heyer was presented 
by the Strock Missionary Society of the 
church. This pageant was written by 
Mrs. Gerald G. Neely of York, Pa., and 
faithfully presents the call, education 
and ministry of Pastor Heyer. Large 
audiences were present at both serv- 
ices, and a special offering was re- 
ceived for the India Centenary. 

One of the beautiful windows in 
First Church is dedicated to Father 
Heyer. A small brochure was written 
by Pastor Saul, containing the life and 
work of Dr. Heyer, and on the first 
page a splendid reproduction of the 
window appears. This will be a lasting 
remembrance of the life and work of 
one of the great pioneer pastors of the 
Lutheran Church in America. 


Fifty Years Old 


Tue fiftieth anniversary of St. An- 
drew’s Sunday School, Philadelphia, 
Pa., was observed at the morning serv- 
ice October 12. The welcome was given 
by the pastor, the Rev. Robert J. Wolf, 
and the sermon was preached by Dr. 
Charles P. Wiles, editor of the U. L. 
C. A. Parish and Church School Board. 

This congregation is located in a sec- 
tion of the city where the population 
is constantly changing. A potent force 
in keeping the congregation going has 
been the Ladies’ Aid Society. From the 
brief historical sketch in the bulletin 
distributed to the congregation on their 
anniversary we find the following: “As 
one looks back over the past years, it 
can truthfully be said that St. Andrew’s 
has seen them come and go: members, 
pastors, locations, and titles.” In these 
fifty years St. Andrew’s has had ten 
pastors, four locations, and three titles. 
The church was organized as Bethel. 
This was changed to Epiphany, and 
since 1904 it has been St. Andrew. The 
cornerstone of the present church was 
laid in November 1904. 

Friday evening, October 17, a social 
was held in the church to which all 
members of the congregation and 
ehurch school were invited, and re- 
freshments were served by the women. 
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Give 


THE LUTHERAN 


to your friends as a 


Christmas Gift 


and send 


SS RELATIVES 


Happiness 


into their homes fifty-two 


times during the year 


Each issue will be helpful, interesting, 
and a reminder of your intelligent 
thoughtfulness and good will. 


SPECIAL 30 DAY OFFER 


New Gift Subscriptions only 


$1.25 


To Canada, $1.50. Foreign Countries, $2.00. 


Subscriptions begin with the Christmas number, and will be continued till Jan. 1, 1943. 
Your Greetings will be sent to the person 
for whom you order the gift subscription. 
This offer is not good for renewals. 


THE LUTHERAN, 
1228 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia. 


GENTLEMEN: 


Send “The Lutheran” for one year to the following, beginning with 
the Christmas issue, according to your gift subscription offer. Send 
also the Greeting to inform those receiving the gift regarding from 
whom it comes. Enclosed find $...................... 


(Name) 
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(Signed) ................. 
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Fifteen Families— Seventeen Subscribers 


Trinity Church, Parr, South Carolina, the Rev. E. Z. Pence pastor, with fifty- 


four confirmed members in fifteen families, sends seventeen NEW subscriptions, 


secured by the Women’s Missionary Society. 


SUPPORT OF “THE LUTHERAN” GROWS WEEKLY 


More congregations have enlisted in the subscription campaign. Here they are: 


CALIFORNIA SYNOD 
Sacramento 
First, Clarence F. Crouser 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA SYNOD 
Oreland 

Christ, E. W. Huston 
Camden, N. J. 

Holy Trinity, C. M. Hansen 


INDIANA SYNOD 
Portland 
Zion, O. S. Goerner 


MICHIGAN SYNOD 
Detroit 
Holy Communion, Paul W. Dieckman 


MIDWEST SYNOD 
Lanham, Nebr. 
St. John, O. K. Oelke 


MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Magnolia, N. J. 
Holy Trinity, H. Paul Gerhard 


NEBRASKA SYNOD 
Fremont, Nebr. 
Salem, Alfred O. Frank, D.D. 


NEW YORK SYNOD 
Kingston 

Redeemer, Russell S. Gaenzle 
New York City 

Epiphany, John H. Sprock 


Oswego 

St. Paul, John A. W. Kirsch 
West Camp 

St. Paul, LeRoy S. Deitrich 
Teaneck, N. J. 


St. Paul, Albert P. Stauderman 


NORTHWEST SYNOD 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
St. Mark, Dorrance N. Jensen 


OHIO SYNOD 
Pleasant City 
Mt. Zion, Leo S. LaFontaine 


PITTSBURGH SYNOD 
McKeesport 
Trinity, N. E. Kieffer 


VIRGINIA SYNOD 
New Market 
Emmanuel-St. Matthew, Lewis Koon 


WEST VIRGINIA SYNOD 
Clarksburg 
St. Mark, W. M. Erhard 
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OXFORD BIBLES 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


For Older Folk—An extra large type Bible, with 
family register, bound in imitation leather. 
Size 9 x 5¥2 x 1lf¥e in. 


For Any Bible Reader—An Oxford India paper 
Scofield Reference Bible with “helps on the 
pages where needed.” Clear type, genuine 
leather binding. Size 7x41 in. No. 33x. $6.00 


For Younger Folk—A large type, self-pronounc- 
ing Bible, with colored illustrations, 4,000 
questions and answers, many helps, and col- 
ored presentation page. Genuine leather bind- 
ing. Size 634 x 47% x 1¥% in. No. 0191. $3.00 


For Pocket Use—An Oxford India paper refer- 
ence Bible, clear type, genuine leather bind- 
* ing. Size 7 x 434 x ¥% in. 


For Service Men—A small, Oxford India paper 
text Bible, beautifully bound in Genuine 
Morocco, half circuit. Brown for the Army, 
Blue for the Navy. Size 538 x 342 x ¥% in. 


For Students—An Oxford India paper, self- 
pronouncing, S. S. teachers’ Bible, with 300 
pages of helps, black-faced type, genuine 
leather binding. Size 714 x 5 x {§ in. 


At all booksellers or from the publishers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


No. 0607. $3.25 


07323x 


No. 07323x. $4.00 


01159x 


No. 01159x. $5.00 


No. 0761x. $6.00 
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Fortieth Anniversary 


St. Luxe’s Cuurcu, Youngwood, Pa., 
celebrated their fortieth anniversary 
October 12-15. Opening the celebra- 
tion on Sunday, the Rev. H. Reed 
Shepfer, president of the Pittsburgh 
Synod, preached on the theme, “Mak- 
ing God Glad.” At the Vesper Service 
the Rev. Ludwig Beisecker of Elwood 
City, a former pastor, delivered an elo- 
quent message. 

On Former Pastors’ Night, Dr. G. J. 
Gongaware of Charleston, S. C.; the 
Rev. Ludwig Beisecker; the Rev E. O. 
Graham of Jewett, Ohio; and the Rev. 
C. Frederick Frank, Natrona, Pa.—all 
the former living pastors—greeted the 
congregation. Community Night the 
town ministers spoke to the congrega- 
tion. Wednesday evening the congre- 
gation held a covered dish supper for 
members and friends. The Rev. R. C. 
Lauffenburger, president of the Greens- 
burg Conference, was the guest speaker. 
Large audiences were present at all 
services. 

St. Luke’s has steadily grown 
throughout the years under the leader- 
ship of eight regular pastors. During 
the present pastorate of the Rev. H. M. 
Erb much has been accomplished with 
the willing help and co-operation of the 
various auxiliaries. The interior of the 
church and Sunday school have been 
repainted. A dossal curtain and match- 
ing kneeling cushions were presented. 
The choir has been vested. Candles 
have been placed on the altar; also an 
altar desk and altar hymnal. The ex- 
terior of the church and parsonage have 
been repainted and the parsonage ren- 
ovated. The church debt has been paid 
and the pastor was granted an increase 
in salary. New linoleum has been laid 
in the church kitchen. A drive is under 
way for the purchase of a new organ. 
A Brotherhood has been formed and 
the Women’s Missionary Society was 
reorganized. Attendance at Communion 
has shown a steady increase. 


Reformation Vespers 


CHorRAL Vespers were held in Trinity 
Church, Reading, Pa., on the evening 
of October 29 in celebration of the 
Reformation festival. The service was 
under the auspices of the Lutheran 
Pastoral Association of Reading and 
Berks County. The sermon was 
preached by Dr. Henry W. A. Hanson, 
president of Gettysburg College. Offi- 
ciating clergymen were the Rev. Wil- 
liam A. Fluck, pastor of St. Luke’s, 
Reading, and Dr. Hermann F. Miller, 
pastor loci. The Rev. John A. Kaercher, 
pastor of Yocum’s Parish, was the di- 
rector of music. Mr. Carroll W. Hart- 
line, organist and choirmaster of Trin- 
ity Church, presided at the organ. 
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PRESENTATION IS NOW 
BEGINNING AT RADIO CITY 
MUSIC HALL, and Theatres Everywhere 


FREDRIC MARCH - MARTHA SCOTT 


IN THE WARNER BROS. PRODUCTION 


“One Foot In Heaven” 


h BEULAH BONDI - GENE LOCKHART + ELISABETH FRASER « HARRY DAVENPORT 
LAURA HOPE CREWS + GRANT MITCHELL - Directed by IRVING RAPPER 


Screen Play by Casey Robinson * From the Book by Hartzell Spence * Music by Max Steiner 
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Mortgage Burned 


Two years of intensive prayer, sac- 
rifice, and work on the part of the 
members of the United Lutheran 
Church of Tarentum, Pa., culminated 
Wednesday evening, October 29, when 
the members gathered to burn their 
mortgage on the church property 
amounting to $2,500. This amount, to- 
gether with $5,500 previously sub- 
scribed by the congregation in three 
months’ time, satisfied a mortgage of 
$14,000. This latter amount was what 
remained of a $25,000 mortgage in- 
curred in 1927. 

The evening’s program was con- 
ducted by the church council in con- 
junction with the Men’s and Women’s 
Loyalty Class taught by Attorney Esler 
Hays. Present at the celebration were 
E. F. Rice, D.D., treasurer of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod, and the Rev. G. L. Him- 
melman, president of the Central Con- 
ference. 

The mortgage was burned by Mr. 
Martin Schwartz, Mrs. Anna Beck, and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Henry—the oldest mem- 
bers of the congregation and charter 
members of Lutheranism in the Taren- 
tum area. 


Gowns for Pulpit andChoir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern 

hangings, bookmarkers, com- 
munion linens, materials cut out. Catalogue 
and samples on request. 


LM Hall INC 417 Fifth Avenue 
.M. , : 


New York 
MARION 
COLLEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 
College and last two 


years of High School 

in famous “blue 

grass” region of Vir- 

ginia. Liberal Arts, 

Pre - library, Pre- 

nursing, Pre - jour- : 
nalism, Pre-Social work, Education, Business 
Education, Home Economics, Music, Speech, 
Happy home and social life in atmosphere 
of Southern culture. 68th year. Rates $435.00 
to $485.00. Catalogue and view book.—H. J. 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries — Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
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COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


hyne, Pres., 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK. N. Y. 


The 
® PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, iné. 


178 FIFTH AVENUE—NEW YORK 


| STUDIOS: PATERSON, N. ). 


HH STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


= BRONZE TABLETS 


MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS 4 DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


The congregation and Pastor J. E. 
Shaughnesy are greatly indebted to 
Attorney Hays, who worked tirelessly 
and without profit to himself to make 
the church debt free. In addition he has 
planned ways and means of making the 
congregation sound, steady, and sub- 
stantial. To show their gratitude, the 
members presented him with a bronze 
desk set and a fountain pen and pencil 
set. 


Congregations 


Elizabethville, Pa. Salem Church, the 
Rev. W. Z. Artz pastor, completed its 
renovation program and conducted its 
rededication service during the week of 
October 12. 

The church was redecorated under 
the direction of the Rambusch Deco- 
rating Company of New York City. A 
new Moller pipe organ was installed, 
the exterior of the church was painted, 
and a new dossal curtain was placed 
above the altar. 

The Rev. Paul C. Empie preached 
the sermon at the services of rededica- 
tion. The daughter of the pastor, Miss 
Dorothy Artz, gave a pipe organ re- 
cital. Tuesday evening following, the 
pastor’s son, the Rev. Harold E. Artz 
of Riverside, N. J., and his wife gave 
an organ recital. Thursday evening the 
Rey. M. M. Enders of Shamokin, Pa., a 
son of the congregation, preached the 
sermon. The services were brought to 
a close October 19, when the president 
of the Danville Conference, the Rev. 
Harry J. Billow, Catawissa, Pa., brought 
greetings and preached the sermon. 


Louisville, Ky. Trinity Church, Ira 
R. Ladd, D.D., pastor, dedicated an 
altar bearing a reproduction of “The 
Lord’s Supper” by Da Vinci, October 
12. The altar was a gift of Mr. Daniel 
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Rommel, one of the few remaining 
charter members of the church and the 
general contractor who built the church 
forty-nine years ago. Plans are being 
made for the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary in connection with the 
convention of the United Lutheran 
Church in Louisville next October. 

Attendance is at a high point in the 
history of the congregation. 

October 19 the local Brotherhood had 
charge of the service at Trinity Church. 
At this time Mr. Langan, former as- 
sistant to Father Flannigan of Boys’ 
Town, was the speaker. He is a Prot- 
estant and is now a secretary at Good- 
will. 

The Luther League of this congrega- 
tion is furnishing a recreation room at 
Bowman Air Field. 


Mansfield, Ohio. The annual Refor- 
mation Festival for congregations of the 
United Lutheran Church in Richland, 
Crawford, Ashland, and surrounding 
counties, sponsored by the Lutheran 
Pastors’ Association of the Mansfield 
District, was held Sunday evening, 
October 26, in First Lutheran Church, 
Dr. Grover E. Swoyer pastor. The 
guest preacher on this occasion was the 
Rev. John W. Rilling, pastor at Lake- 
wood, Ohio. Special choral music was 
sung by the Youth Choir of First Lu- 
theran Church, Crestline. Pastors par- 
ticipating in the service were the Rev. 
Milton C. Johnson, Paul P. Anspach, 
Henry G. Springer, Nevin Stover, Her- 
man L. Gilbert, M. M. Allbeck, and 
John R. Himes. 


McClure, Pa. Rededicatory services 
were held October 5-8 in St. Matthew’s. 
Church, the Rev. Arthur J. N. Henning 
pastor. The sermons were preached by 
the Rev. Paul C. Empie, secretary of 
benevolence of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania; the Rev. Julius Kish, 


New Mission in Dayton Suburb 


Our congregations rejoice in the or- 
ganization of a new mission congrega- 
tion, the Lutheran Church of Our Sa- 
viour, in Oakwood, a suburb of Day- 
ton. Organization was completed Sep- 
tember 14, when Dr. M. I. Powell, mis- 
sionary superintendent for the Synod 
of Ohio, presented a charter to the 


group of ninety members. The or- 


ganization was effected just one year 
after the Home Mission pastor, the Rey. 
John T. Keister, Jr., took over the field. 
In another year, the congregation hopes: 
to be able to dedicate a new church. 
The new site has been chosen, and 
plans are being prepared. 


Lutheran Congregation in Oakwood, Ohio. Pastor John T. Keister, Jr. (in surplice) 
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Washingtonville, Pa; and the Rev. 
Harry J. Billow, president of the Dan- 
ville Conference; and sermonettes by 
former pastors. On Community Night 
greetings were brought by pastors of 
all denominations in the community. 
Many changes and improvements 
have been made to the property at a 
total expenditure of $9,609.70. Among 
the major improvements were a base- 
ment fully equipped with pews, kitchen, 
nursery, furnace room, and cloakrooms; 
a new heating plant, new pews and re- 
decoration of the main auditorium and 
annex, and an indirect lighting system. 
Mr. Henning has been pastor of this 
congregation since 1938. The total 
membership exceeds 200. The Rev. 
Charles Zweier, Paul Dundore, and 
Charles Brodell were the former pas- 
tors present during the celebration. An 
indebtedness of $2,482.55 remains. 


Scarsdale, N. Y. At the morning 
service at Redeemer Church October 
19, Pastor Russell F. Auman dedicated 
a Christian flag and a United States 
flag. The former was the gift of Mr. 
Oscar Roesen in memory of his mother, 
and the latter was the gift of Mrs. 
Thomas McBride and the Misses Lillian 
and Augusta Hogenauer in memory of 
their nephew who was killed while in 
training at the Naval Air Base at Pen- 
sacola in 1936. At this service a brass 
vase was also dedicated, the gift of Miss 
Hildegaarde Roesen in memory of her 
mother. 


Sioux City, Iowa. William Ira Guss, 
D.D., is the full-time supply pastor of 
Trinity Church and will have charge 
of the parish activities until a new pas- 
tor begins work in this field. 

A Joint Reformation Service was 
held by the Lutheran churches of Sioux 
City on Sunday evening, October 26. 
F. C. Wiegman, D.D., president of Mid- 
land College, was the speaker and de- 
livered a splendid address. 


Staten Island, N. Y. Trinity Church, 
Dr. Frederic Sutter pastor, celebrated 
the eighty-fifth anniversary of the par- 
ish with special services November 2. 
The speakers were the Rev. Heinrich 
Suhr of Manhattan and Dr. Paul C. 
White, secretary of the United Synod 
of New York, who was the official rep- 
resentative of the synod. The anniver- 
sary banquet was served Wednesday 
evening following in the parish house. 

Trinity’s annual Loyalty Sunday will 
take place November 23 at the three 
services. On this day it is planned to 
have the workers visit each home and 
thoroughly discuss parish needs. 

The commemoration of the eighty- 
fifth anniversary is to be specially 
marked by the renovation of the chan- 
cel. Wood paneling will be extended 
throughout the chancel. A communion 
rail, marble and tile steps and flooring 
are to be installed. 


FREE—Beautiful Purse Flash- 
light with each $3.00 order. 
(ONE DAY SERVICE) 


OBITUARY 
Mrs. John A. W. Kirsch 


Mrs. Wilhelmina Kirsch, widow of the late 
Dr. John A. W. Kirsch, died at the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. Ernest J. Hoh, Lancaster, Pa. 
The funeral service was held in St. John’s 
Church, Canajoharie, N. Y., October 20. 

For eighteen years she and Dr. Kirsch labored 
faithfully in St. John’s Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Rev. Henry Sylvester Rhoades 


was born at Somerset, Pa., April 6, 1871, son 
of William M. and Susan Gumbert_ Rhoades. 
He received the following degrees: B.E., Cali- 
fornia State Normal School, 1894; A.B., Gettys- 
burg College, 1901; and B.D., Gettysburg Sem- 
inary, 1904. i 

He was licensed by the Alleghany Synod in 
1903 and was ordained by the New York and 
New Jersey Synod in 1904. He began a series 
of successful pastorates in Trinity, Newark, 
N. J., 1904-1907; Moxham, Johnstown, Pa., 1907- 
1916; First, Leipsic, Ohio, 1916-1922; Zion, Leb- 
anon, Pa., 1922-1929; Springtown Pastorate, Pa., 
1929-1939. 

He was married to Miss Sudie V. Seacrest of 
Harrisburg, Pa., in 1904. He entered into life 
October 8, 1941, in Harrisburg, where he re- 
sided following his retirement in 1939. He is 
survived by his beloved and able helpmeet, his 
gifted and devoted son, and two gifted grand- 
sons, John and Henry. 

The funeral service was held in the home of 
his son in Paxtang, and was participated in by 
M. R. Hamsher, D.D., president of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod; E. Martin Grove, D.D., 
president of the East Pennsylvania Conference; 
A. Maxwell Stamets, D.D., and S. Winfield 
Herman, D.D., in whose parish Mr. Rhoades 
was a sympathetic and helpful co-worker. In- 
terment was made in Harrisburg October 11. 

His life was totally dedicated to his Lord and 
His Church. He never hesitated to undertake 
a laborious task, to endeavor to solve a per- 
plexing pastoral problem, or to enter upon a 
difficult field of labor, because he trusted fully 
in the promised presence and assistance of his 
Lord. He never grew impatient with folks who 
were slow to understand or to co-operate with 
him, and he never grew weary in well doing. 
He loved his Lord, to Whose work he had ded- 
icated his life and he loved folks, the thou- 
sands of folks who constituted his congrega- 
tions. All who knew him were made better 
because he radiated goodness, and they revere 
his memory and call him blessed. He was a 
shepherd who patterned his life and service 
after the Good Shepherd. He was a model 
Christian husband, father and friend. He was a 
true preacher of Christian truths, and he prac- 
tised what he preached. He was a “good min- 
ister of Jesus Christ,” and has entered upon 
his heavenly reward. God has given to him the 
crown of life. S. Winfield Herman. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Bieber, D.D., M. J., from 13340 Greiner Ave., 
Detroit, Mich., to 1603 Parkwood Blvd., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 

Billy, J. W., from 322 Clinton St., Binghamton, 
N. Y., to 11 Jarvis St., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Clare, R. Donald, from 1900 St. Paul St., Balti- 
more, Md., to 29 Broadway, Hagerstown, Md. 

Cline, D.D., W. P., from Chaplain, Ft. Harrison, 
Ind., to 201st Inf., c/o P. M., Seattle, Wash. 

Friedrichsen, S. F. M., from R. R. 1, Born- 
holm, Ont., Can., to Walton, Ont., Can. 

Holand, Clifford B., from St. Paul Lutheran 
Church, Santa Monica, Calif., to 823 20th St., 
Santa Monica, Calif. 

Knudten, A. C., from 14 Nichome Tokugawacho, 
Higashi Ku, Nagoya, Japan, to 3922 Brighton 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Laubach, R. A., from 218 Bridge St., Catasauqua, 
Pa., to 551 Howertown Road, Catasauqua, Pa. 

Marker, Edwin F., from 621 W. 4th St., Red 
Wing, Minn., to Gen. Del., Orlando, Fla. 

Marteinsson, Runolfur, from 493 Lipton St., 
Winnipeg, Man., Can., to 1095 W. 14th Ave., 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Miley, D.D., G. W., from 1319 Rollins Road, 
Toledo, Ohio, to 20 S. 3d St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Plack, Carl T., from 1450 Washington Blvd., 
eneton._ Ww Va., to 721 12th Ave., Hunt- 


ington, W. Va. 

Schewe, William A. E., from 455 S. Main St., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., to 370 S. Main St., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 
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CHRISTMAS NAME PENCILS 
IDEAL GIFTS FOR CHILDREN 


Full name stamped in gold on “DELUXE” TWO COLOR 
PIN STRIPED, hexagon pencils. Packed in beautiful holi- 
day boxes. Assorted stripes in each box. One name to a box. 


Box of 3, 25 cents—6 or more, 18 cents each. 
Box of 
Box of 12, 50 cents—6 or more, 40 cents each. 


(Sales tax additional in Ohio only.) 
Send Check, Money Order or Currency. 


OHIO PENCIL CORP., COLUMBUS, OHIO, Dept. LU 


6, 35 cents—6 or more, 30 cents each. 


choir will present an_ inspiringly 
beautiful appearance for years to 
come. Styles for adult, intermediate 
and junior choirs, in many beautiful 
materials and colors. Write for FREE 
Choir Apparel Style Book C20, 
Budget Payment Plan 120, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. 


Due to present conditions we suggest ordering now for tuture delivery. 


New York’s 
Friendliest Hotel & 


Convenient location; % 
quiet, spacious rooms; 
friendly, attentive serv- 
ice make the Prince & 
George New York's out- 
standing hotel value y 
1000 Rooms with Bath 
Single $2.50 to $4.00 
Double $3.50 to $7.00 
Geo. H. Newton, Mgr. 


14 East 28th@St. 8 
New York 


RGEISSLER.INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE NEAR 10 ™ ST. NEW YORK 


Qhurch Furnishing 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE BRASS : SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


Sell, Ph.D., Ralph, from 515 Cleveland St., 
Allentown, Pa., to 112 Ronald Road, Arling- 
ton, Greater Boston Area, Mass. 

Simon D.D., E. W., from Hessel, Mich., to 54 
N. Prospect St., Akron, Ohio. 

Steinhoff, L. H., from 6334 7th Ave., N. E., 
Seattle, Wash., to 1604 E. 50th St., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Stockman, J. E., from Hotel Albert, Selma, 
Ala., to Craig Field, Selma, Ala. 

Warfel, C. C., from 512 S. Denver Ave., Kansas 
City, Mo., to Nokomis, Ill. 

Warfield, Paul F., from 249 Pearl St., Trenton, 
N. J., to 1120 Greenwood Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


The Advent Retreat of the Lancaster Confer- 
ence of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania will 
be held December 8 in Redeemer Church, 6th 
and Pearl Sts., Lancaster, Pa., the Rev. Alvin 
H. Butz, Jr., pastor. Holy Communion 10.00 
A. M. with sermon by the Rev. W. L. Koder; 
luncheon served by ladies of host church at 
12.00 noon; devotions and discussion of the 
theme, “The Influence of the Church Upon the 
Present-Day World,” at 1.00 P. M. 

J. F. Patterson, Sec. 


WANTED 


Trinity Church, Stamford, Nebr., desires in- 
formation concerning choir robes no longer in 
use and perhaps available for another congre- 

ation. Please communicate with the Rev. 

arold M. Henriksen, Stamford, Nebr. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


THIS IS THE TALE OF THE THUMBLESS ONES, THE ONES WHO COULD WATCH AND WAIT, 


AND WAITING, HOLD TRUE FAITH THAT WAS STRONG IN THE PLEDGE OF THE PSALM- 


IST, THEIR KING. THEY WAITED AND WATCHED WHILE THE CENTURIES SWIFT LIKE 
THE SANDS THROUGH AN HOURGLASS RAN; AND WHEN THE TIME CAME FOR THE TURN 
OF THE GLASS,—BEHOLD! AB SHALLOM HAD COME! 


Do you like stories with charm? Then you'll like 
this pleasant, lovable tale of the “shepherds who 
watched” and their ancestors who stood guard for a 
thousand years awaiting the coming of the Prince 


of Peace. 


Here is a book worth reading. We don’t just say 
so because it’s our book; everybody else is saying it, 
too. Written in a style so simple that it may be read 
by children, the story yet has meaning deep enough 
and beautiful enough to fascinate the most mature 


Christian. 


A splendid Christmas, birthday or other special 


occasion gift. 


The KEEPER of the 
KING's INN 
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Illustrated 


“There, little one, they are gone, on the Jericho road to- 
ward the river that goes down to the Salt Sea. Sit quietly 


now beside me here in the shade and I will tell you a story.” 


“A true one, Grandfather? Will it be the one about our 


thumbs that are gone?” 


“Yes, a true one, child, but not about King David and 
our thumbs; the time has not come for that today. We 
always keep that one for the afternoon when the daughters 


of the night darken the valley.” 


Wouldn’t you like to hear the rest of the story? This is 
just a little sample of what you will find in our new book, 
THE KEEPER OF THE KING’S INN. Don’t you want 
some copies to give away for Christmas, and one to keep 


for yourself? Order today. 


THE KEEPER 


of the 


KINGS INN 


ROBERT HARRIS GEARHART, JR. 


75 Cents 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Thirteenth and Spruce Streets 


CHICAGO 


COLUMBIA 


Philadelphia 


PITTSBURGH 


. 


